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THE WEEK. 


OO? 


THE betrothal of the Duke of 
York and the Princess May of 
Teck has been so long a subject 
of popular rumour that the 
official announcement made on Thursday morning 
can surprise no one. The Duke of York only 
returned to England from Greece on Saturday 
last, and his visit on Tuesday to the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck clearly foreshadowed the announce- 
ment of Thursday. It will suffice to say that a 
more popular marriage on the part of the future 
heir to the English throne could not possibly 
have been made, and that the sad circumstances of 
last year will only affect the Queen’s subjects of all 
classes more favourably towards both bride and 
bridegroom. There is very little doubt as to the 
marriage taking place at an early date. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE Tory newspapers have preserved a prudent 
silence with respect to the remarkable letter which we 
published last week from the pen of thelate Lord Derby. 
They would rather leave their readers in ignorance 
of the gravest historical facts than do anything that 
might affect injuriously the cult of the Primrose 
League. Yet surely it is not a small thing that one 
of the greatest Conservative statesmen of the century, 
and the man who had better opportunities than any 
other of judging both the actions and the motives of 
Lord Beaconsfield, should have passed upon the great 
Jingo leader a sentence so severe as that which we 
printed last week. The mythical idol of the Tory 
party is presented to us by one who had once been 
his chief colleague as an unscrupulous and reckless 
adventurer, who “ preferred the risk of war to that 
of personal failure.” No graver charge was ever 
brought against an English statesman, and in this 
case the charge is brought on such high authority 
that only the extremely foolish can pretend to ignore 
it. It has been placed on record, and we venture to 
say that it correctly represents the verdict of history 
upon the hero of the Primrose League. 





It is not merely, however, because of its bearing 
upon the reputation of Lord Beaconsfield that we 
wish to press home the tremendous indictment 
framed by Lord Derby. It was as the leader of 
the Jingoism of his time that Lord Beaconsfield 
plunged into the wicked and reckless course of 
action which so nearly wrecked the peace of Europe ; 





and it was to avoid the risk of a personal failure 
that he used the follies and extravagances of the 
Jingo party in this mischievous fashion. There is a 
recrudescence of Jingoism amongst us to-day. The 
old Jingo sentiment, with its hollowness, its vulgarity, 
and its selfishness, underlies the new movement on 
behalf of the Paper Union. It was a Jingo meeting 
which was held in the Guildhall on Wednesday, and 
we are treated every morning, in the Opposition 
press, to an outburst of Jingoism as blatant and 
foolish as anything witnessed in 1878. Moreover, it 
is the man who was the willing lieutenant of Lord 
Beaconsfield in carrying out the criminal policy of 
fifteen years ago who is at the head of the new 
Jingo movement of to-day. It is well, in these cir- 
cumstances, that as much light as possible should be 
thrown upon the old Jingoism, especially when the 
light comes from so unimpeachable a source as the 
late Lord Derby. 





THE speeches at the Guildhall meeting were as 
full of blatant and offensive Jingoism as was the 
procession of wild stockbrokers which bore testimony 
to the political opinions of that interesting but un- 
appreciated class. Mr. Chamberlain, turning his 
back upon all his old professions, and apparently 
flinging the last shred of statesmanship in his 
composition to the winds, sought tolash an excitable 
crowd into fury by talking of the abandonment of 
Ulster to the fury of the Catholics as a deed of infamy 
of which England would have bitter reason to repent. 
He failed to show in what manner Ulster was to be 
abandoned, or what wrong, either practical or 
sentimental, was to be inflicted upon her; and he 
carefully ignored the very real wrongs—once so 
strenuously denounced by himself—to which the 
great majority of the Irish people are subjected by 
a system of administration which places all power in 
the hands of a small minority. But atthe Guildhall, 
as elsewhere, the speakers who wish to arouse 
feeling against the Home Rule Bill have to begin 
their task by ignoring all the realities of the 
question. 





On Monday, the Committee stage, the real tussle 
of the Home Rule Bill, begins. For Home Rulers 
the two chief points about which difficulty exists are 
the retention of members and the financial clauses, 
and, we believe, on these points party differences 
are in a fair way of being adjusted. With regard 
to the first, it.may be remembered that before 
the Bill was introduced at all it was pointed cut 
in THe SPEAKER that the solution would very 
likely be found in leaving the Irish represent- 
ation to stand, so long, at any rate, as so important 
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an Irish question as the land was reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament. This was Mr. Par- 
nell’s suggestion. It has both propriety and sim- 
plicity to recommend it, and it is the solution which 
is finding most favour on the Liberal side of the 
House. With regard to the difference on the 
financial clauses between the Irish members and 
the Government, we understand that that question 
is being referred to a small conference in which the 
Government and both sections of the Irish party 
will be represented. The conference will thrash out 
the whole question of the financial relations, with 
the aid of all necessary documents, as to which, if 
need be, Treasury experts may be examined. By 
this sensible device an equitable agreement is morally 
certain to be arrived at. 


WE discuss elsewhere the larger and more general 
considerations suggested by Wednesday’s notable 
vote on the Eight Hours (Miners) Bill. Of the many 
particular considerations which must be taken 
into account the most important is undoubtedly 
the question of legal application. The more this 
is examined the more will its enormous difficulty 
become plain. The crux of Durham is not by 
any means disposed of by the non possumus of 
what we may call the eight hours’ stalwarts, for 
it is a crux which would be bound to meet 
them at every stage of the great extension of 
the principle which no doubt some of them imagine 
is going to follow upon this experiment with the 
miners. It contains the vital germ of the opposition 
to the whole idea. Mr. Gladstone favours local 
option to meet the case of dissentients; but to our 
view Mr. Mather’s proposal to leave the decision of 
the matter to the trades unions seems to offer a 
more practicable and sounder solution. Trades 
unions, as everybody now knows, when they have 
been long enough in operation, exercise a conserva- 
tive and sobering as well as elevating influence upon 
the men. Nothing so effectively brings out their 
sense of responsibility. From the employers’ point 
of view, as well as from the men’s own, it is of the 
utmost consequence to preserve the influence of the 
unions; and Mr. Mather’s proposal would tend to 
enhance that influence and give a new importance 
to the unions, whereas otherwise the tendency of 
the Bill—its most dangerous tendency—is to sap 
away the life principle of this great agency of 
industrial advancement. 


Tue “Durham Ulster” question is supposed to 
be complicated in a sense by the question of the 
boys. Like the loyal minority of the other Ulster, 
the Durham minority contains within itself a 
smaller and more helpless minority, which is the one 
that really requires protection. This, however, to 
our view does not complicate the main issue at all. 
Indeed, we could see the eight hours, or even the 
six hours, principle applied to the case of the boys 
without any compunction and without consider- 
ing ourselves thereby committed in the least 
degree to the application of the principle to 
adult labour. The case of the boys stands on a 
footing of its own, and ought to be dealt with quite 
independently of this controversy. If undeveloped 
boys are required to work ten and a half hours 
in order that full-grown men may work only seven 
and a half, that is a rather shameful thing, and it 
ought to be put a stop to, if necessary, by law. But 
that fact furnishes no argument for or against the 
principle of legislative interference with the hours 
of the able-bodied and adult. 


Two other considerations deserve remark. One 
is the strikingly sober spirit in which the House dealt 
with this question. There was no enthusiasm or 
sense of emphatic confidence as when some fully- 





believed-in reform has been carried over its first 
obstacle. It was an experiment which was being 
entered upon with doubt and caution, and the fact that 
responsible men of all parties voted for it was only a 
proof that noone was sure enough about it or reckless 
enough to take the question up asa party cry. The 
other consideration is the fact that the eight hours’ 
advocates owed their big majority to the Irish vote. 
Has it ever occurred to those somewhat light-headed 
politicians, who sometimes rail at Mr. Gladstone 
with his “ constitutional conundrums” blocking the 
way of the Labour programme, to ask themselves 
where the Labour programme would be if the 
eighty odd Irish members were, for any cause, to 
“turn ugly”? It is a question worth being re- 
minded of. 


THE adjournment of the House was moved on 
Thursday by Mr. Havelock Wilson, in order to call 
attention to certain reports of the strike in Hull. 
The debate which ensued will serve considerably to 
clear the air with reference to this very unfortunate 
struggle. We submit to the leaders of the dockers 
that what their case stands most in need of 
is being cleared of the extraneous considerations 
which have hitherto helped to confuse and divert 
the attention of the public from the simple 
merits of the casus belli. The first and natural 
impulse of public sympathy is towards the men 
in a labour struggle of this kind; in addition to 
that there is the natural impulse of the Liberal forces 
of the country to rally to the defence of the right of 
combination. These two all-powerful auxiliaries are 
to be counted on by the Hull dockers if the merits of 
their case are right and just, and if they can make 
these merits stand out plain and manifest toall men. 
Up to this, however, thedifficulty of the outside public 
has been to get a look at the merits of the case at all 
through the maze of conflicting by-issues that have 
been raised—by-issues too which, unfortunately, have 
been directly calculated to turn public sympathy 
from its natural course. For raising them, we can 
readily perceive, neither the dockers nor their 
leaders are in all cases responsible; but there they 
are, and they have done the men’s cause a lot of 
damage. One day it is talk of a general strike, 
and not merely talk, but attempts to cause it, and 
an actual beginning of the madness. Another day it 
is incendiarism in Hull, and the dockers refusing to 
aid in rescuing the perishing property from de- 
struction. Again, it is a series of attacks upon the 
Government for sending an adequate supply of the 
forces of the Crown to preserve the public peace. 
The Board of Trade is then loudly assailed, and 
its officials charged with corruption of the vilest 
kind. The dockers’ case, again, has been seriously 
injured by the Parliamentary championship of 
Mr. Keir Hardie (and, indeed, in nothing are the 
dockers more truly deserving of commiseration than 
in the fact that this gentleman has made their 
cause his own). Between one thing and another it 
will be well for the true interests of labour 
when the Hull leaders take a larger grasp of their 
situation and cease preventing us seeing the wood 
for the trees. 


As to the points raised by Mr. Havelock Wilson 
in Thursday’s debate, they were, in the main, four, 
and they were all directed against the Government. 
It was useful to raise them, and we hope that the 
Government on the one hand will carefully consider 
those of them in which they can redress anything that 
has been reasonably complained of, and that Mr. Have- 
lock Wilson and his friends on theother hand will have 
a little more rational confidence in the spirit in which 
a Radical Government is likely to carry on the duties 
of administration. The four points were (1) intro- 
duction of troops, (2) unnecessary parading of troops, 
(3) troops preventing legal picketing, and (4) the 
officials of the Board of Trade aiding the Shipping 
Federation in “crimping” free labour. The first point 
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needs no answer: it is the most elementary duty of 
government to preserve order, and if the local 
authorities declare that order cannot be preserved 
without the presence of troops the Government has 
no alternative but to send the required force. This 
complaint moreover implies a supposition as to the 
desires of the men which is as uncomplimentary 
as we trust it is absurd. The second point 
is one which ought to be brought to the notice 
of the military officer in command. The inter- 
ference with legal picketing complained of under 
the third head ought to be stopped if it has 
taken place. So ought the “crimping,” if there has 
been apy. 





Tue brief debate upon the Egyptian question in 
ths House of Commons on Monday was chiefly re- 
markable for the speech of Mr. Gladstone, the extra- 
ordinary dialectical skill of which was recognised 
both by friends and opponents. The front Opposition 
bench hai made preparations for a great attack 
upon the Government, and some of the principal 
speakers on that side of the House had been making 
notes whilst Mr. Gladstone was speaking. But with 
one consent they tore up their notes when he sat 
down, and practically admitted that their case was 
gone. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that 
either the Prime Minister or the Liberal party re- 
ceded an inch from the position they took up when 
in opposition. Mr. Gladstone had to speak not 
merely to the House of Commons, but to Europe and 
Egypt, and he had to weigh every word he utter d, 
lest perchance he should give the enemies of this 
country the opportunity for which they are eagerly 
waiting. Bat he did not utter one word which 
affected the great principle maintained by Liberals 
with regard to the Egyptian occupation—the 
principle that both honour and self-interest compel 
us to regard that occupation as a purely temporary 
measure, to be abandoned at the earliest practicable 
moment. 


Last night the House of Commons was to be 
engaged in discussing the question of the magistracy, 
and of the manner in which, under the late Adminis- 
tration, the appointments to the office of Justice of 
the Peace were made almost exclusively from among 
its own supporters. No greater scandal than this 
has been witnessed in recent times in our political 
life, and there is no reform more urgently needed 
than that which the House of Commons was last 
night considering. We cannot comment upon 
last night’s debate, but it will be profitable to 
note the spirit of intemperate insolence in which 
the men who are responsible for the existing scandal 
resent any steps taken by the present Government 
for the purpose of mitigating it. Wespeak elsewhere 
of Mr. George Curzon’s foolish and offensive attack 
upon Mr. Bryce. The Chancellor of the Duchy has 
also been assailed by that redoubtable person, Sir 
Frederick Milner ; and it is apparently the intention 
of the young Tory bloods to “make it hot,” if we 
adopt one of their favourite expressions, for any 
Minister who dares to lay his hand upon that which 
they regard as one of the exclusive preserves of their 
own party. Surely the possession of a little common 
sense would lead these gentlemen, if they must fight, 
to choose a better battle-ground than this. 





Mr. FOWLER was singularly fortunate on Monday 
in securing the first reading of his Bill for equalising 
rates in London without a division. One of the most 
urgent reforms demanded by the people of the 
Metropolis is thus brought near to realisation. Mr. 
Fowler's measure establishes a uniform rate of 6d. 
over the Metropolis, which will be divided, accord- 
ing to population, among the different districts. It 
will increase the rates in the wealthy and lightly 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





populated parts of London, and reduce them where 
a reduction is most needed—in the squalid East End 
and poverty-stricken South London, where popula- 
tion is greatest and wealth least. 





THE unfortunate controversy on religious teaching 
in London Board Schools has raged all the week, 
naturally with only a negative result. Professor 
Huxley, as one of the original framers of the com- 
promise it is now sought to upset, has promptly dis- 
avowed the meaning which the Times of last week 
sought to attach toit. Canon Ridgeway has made 
the reasonable proposal that the Board shall simply 
provide against the grievance which, we believe, 
occasioned the present dispute, by securing that 
teaching shall not be given under the guise of 
Christianity which offends the great majority of 
those who call themselves Christians. Dr. James 
Martineau has written two curious and eminently 
characteristic letters, the outcome of which appar- 
ently is that “the dogmatic and undogmatic con- 
sciences” have alike claims to consideration, and 
that due provision should be made fox each. 


THE proceedings at the Board on Thursday 
offered a number of fresh illustrations of the fact 
that that body (or any other public body, for that 
matter) is wholly incapable of devising any definite 
scheme of specific religious instruction likely to give 
general satisfaction even among members of the 
Church of England. The Board fell out about the 
payment of chaplains to the Shaflesbury, about 
religious teaching in industrial schools, and (most of 
all) about the recreation suitable for Sundays— 
questions which divide all sections of the religious 
world in a totally different way from their doc- 
trinal differences—and two of the decisions reached 
are to be debated again. Could any further proof be 
wanted that the Board had better mind its secular 
business and leave religious questions alone? 





As we write, the conflict on the Ger- 
ABROAD. man Army Bills is in progress, and 
the result is hardly doubtful. Early 
this week the situation underwent a sudden change. 
Negotiations for a compromise had been in progress 
for some time between Baron von Huene, one of the 
leaders of the Catholic Centre, and the Imperial 
Chancellor. Roughly, the proposed compromise 
gives the Government nearly seven-eighths of what 
they ask, and gives it by instalments—at a saving 
of about £1,800,000 annually, besides a considerable 
reduction in initial expenditure. The question of 
cost is left over for final settlement next year; in 
the meanwhile, it is stated (though apparently the 
proposal is not yet before the Reichstag) that 
additional “matricular contributions” are to be 
called for from the Federal States. 


AT any rate, it was thought for a time that 
a dissolution would be averted, and the Bill carried, 
partly through abstentions, partly through the 
defection of about fifteen Liberals (Freisinnigen) and 
some Catholics—the “ turnover” of votes necessary 
to secure the Government a majority being only 22 
in a complete House. Fear of a dissolution rather 
than acquiescence in the military scheme was the 
main factor in this result. The pitiful exhibition 
made by Herr Ahlwardt this week has relieved the 
Anti-Semites of a discreditable champion, but has not 
by any means put an end to Anti-Semitism. The 
agricultural Conservatives might use the time of a 
general election to rouse the country against the 
commercial treaties which are the chief pride of the 
Emperor and his Chancellor; andit is almost certain 
that the Social Democrats would gain considerably. 


But when the debate began on Wednesday the 
prospect had changed again. Herr von Huene’s 
amendment (which has since been formally accepted 
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both by the Imperial and the Federal Governments) 
had been submitted on the previous evening to a 
meeting of deputies of the Catholic Centre, and 
found only six supporters. The Chancellor's insist- 
ance on the necessity that Germany should be pre- 
pared to take the offensive, and on the unanimity of 
expert opinion that the German army is not now 
strong enough to do so, evoked no general enthusi- 
asm. Herr von Huene’s amendment was even more 
coldly received ; and Herr Richter’s defiant speech on 
Thursday, with its daring reference to the militarist 
tendencies of the Emperor and to a possible coup 
d'état, clearly showed the danger involved for the 
present régime by a general election. Indeed, it 
seems likely, after the turn events have taken, that 
the threatened Liberal defection will not take place; 
and it is certain that the Alsatian members of the 
Reichstag, who usually abstain altogether, will vote 
against the scheme. The situation is serious enough 
for a midnight conference between the Emperor and 
his Chancellor. But the question still is—-as it has 
been from the first—-What will the Centre do? Will 
their aristocratic leaders detach enough members to 
turn the scale, and so alienate permanently that 
Catholic democracy which has already shown so 
many signs of breaking away? At this moment such 
a result seems very improbable. 


May-Day, which usually excites so much appre- 
hension on the Continent, has this year passed off 
quietly enough. In Paris its celebration has only 
served to bring out the weakness and division of the 
Socialist parties, and to embroil a few “ advanced” 
deputies with the police, whose action, however, has 
received the full approval of the Government and a 
large majority of the Chamber. In Rome and 
Vienna, though measures had been taken to prevent 
demonstrations, the day passed off quietly enough. 
In Belgium no special attempt seems to have been 
made to celebrate the recent political victory of the 
Labour party. Even in the most turbulent cities of 
Spain there was no disturbance. A few peaceable 
meetings and much printed matter, with here and 
there (in France) a little difficulty between a crowd 
and the police, make up the whole history: of the 
day. Is the celebration dying out, or have the 
Labour parties abroad realised that there are more 
practical means of attaining their ends 


A CONSERVATIVE Ministry has been formed in 
Norway, but with little hope of any practical result, 
so far as concerns a settlement of the difliculties with 
Sweden. It has been met by the proposal of a vote 
of censure, and “a suspension of the Norwegian Con- 
stitution ” is freely spoken of. In Sweden Unionist 
feeling is rising rapidly. A “ week of abstinence,” 
after the example of the Salvation Army, was 
recently resorted to by good patriots, and the 
pecuniary result is expected to suffice for a new iron- 
clad. But a much more extensive increase of the 
navy is in contemplation, and possibly also a 
mobilisation ef troops. At the same time the bulk 
of the Swedish people is still excluded from active 
citizenship, The Lower House favours a reduction 
of the qualification for the franchise from the present 
minimum of about £45 (800 kroner), to about £28 
(500 kroner), but the Uppér House has just declined 
to accept any teform at all. It is not impossible 
that should the difficulty between the two countries 
become more acute, the democracy of Norway may 
find its best ally in its unenfranchised brethren in 
Conservative Sweden. 





FRANCE has provided a strong argument against 
the German Army Bill. The expenditure con- 
templated by the Budget of 1894 is 151,000,000 
frances in excess of that of 1893. This is the 
result partly of the incorporation in it of the 
former “extraordinary budget" of the army and 











navy, and partly of certain arrangements as to 
railway guarantees which come into operation next 
year. And as the Chamber, in view of the 
general elections, recently decided to exempt wine, 
beer, and cider from taxation, and so upset the whole 
revenue from alcoholic drinks, it is difficult to see 
from what source the extra expenditure is to be pro- 
vided. This matter, indeed, is not finally settled, 
but it is hardly probable that the wine-growing and 
agricultural interest will allow the next Chamber to 
falsify the hopes raised by the present one. 


ONE expedient for raising revenue which is now 
before the Finance Committee of the French Senate 
is both curious and significant. It is a proposal to 
increase the tax on licences to trade in such a way 
that large businesses with many employés and 
many departments will pay much more in propor- 
tion than small traders, and will be unable to carry 
on many dissimilar businesses. In fact, the pro- 
posal involves a progressive tax designed to favour 
the small trader, handicap the large shop, and make 
“ Universal Providers” impossible. We have noted 
before that a good deal of Continental Anti-Semitism 
is really a protest against monopoly and concentra- 
tion of capital, and it is interesting to see this 
protest in an unadulterated form. It is, moreover, a 
proof, if any were needed, of the strength through- 
out France of the small tradesman class. 


Tue festivities in Italy are over, and the country 
has gone back to the weary round of financial 
“revelations,” Ministerial indecision, and Parlia- 
mentary intrigue. A coalition of all the Left is 
talked of with a view to ousting the present Ministry 
as soon as the banking scandals are out of the way. 
The German Emperor, after an energetic performance 
of all the duties of a royal visitor and tourist, has 
returned to Berlin, exchanging compliments on the 
way with the Swiss Federal Council at Lucerne. 
Official circles in Germany incline, of course, to 
exaggerate the importance of this ceremony—doubt- 
less in view of the impending catastrophe in the 
Reichstag. In Italy, too, no doubt the same 
exaggeration will take place for other reasons. 
Italian amateur strategists intend that in the 
next European war Switzerland shall be secured 
for the Triple Alliance; and they see that an 
important factor in this result is the commercial 
rupture between Switzerland and France, which has 
cast the former country into the arms of Germany. 
But every military precaution has been taken by 
Switzerland to secure her own neutrality. 


THERE are unpleasant rumours of an impending 
explosion in Greece; but it seems uncertain whether 
it will take the form of a democratic revolution or of 
a coup d'état by the King. The latter has been 
almost openly advocated recently by an ex-Minister, 
M. Sotiropulo. Bulgaria affords the usual contrast, 
so irritating to Greeks and Philhellenes, and so 
satisfactory in regard to the preservation of Euro- 
pean peace. The elections to the Great Sobranjeé, to 
which is to be finally submitted the proposed re- 
vision of the Constitution, passed off quietly enough 
on Sunday, and resulted generally in the return of 
the Ministerial candidates. Prince Ferdinand and 
his bride, after a tour incognito in Greece (leaving 
Athens unvisited), are making their way to Sofia; 
and the new Servian Ministry promise a programme 
of peace, retrenchment, and reform. 


Sparn has to face an insurrection in Cuba. So 
far it seems to be a very small affair, and to mean 
merely a prolonged guerilla warfare in the moun- 
tainous districts in the extreme east of the island. 
But help is expected in the shape of American 
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filibusters, and preparations for its suppression are 
being made on so extensive a scale as to suggest that 
the danger is serious. Cuba returns “ Autonomist” 
members to the Spanish Cortes; but the Government 
are assured of a very large amount of active local 
support in dealing with the insurrectionary move- 
ment. 


AN interesting little volume has been 
LITERATURE, published this week by Macmillan & 
SCIENCE, etc. Co.—a second edition of the “ Poems 
by Two Brothers,” published 1827, 
which contains the earliest published work of the 
late Poet Laureate, written between the ages of 
fifteen and seventeen. His son makes an express 
request in the Preface that none of these poems shall 
hereafter be included in any volume of his father’s 
works, as the signature, “ A. T.,” appended to them 
is only appended conjecturally. This, of course, 
disarms the kind of collector a recent example 
of whose methods is dealt with elsewhere in 
our columns; but, unfortunately, it is an invita- 
tion to a class whose labours are nearly as irritating 
and futile—we mean the ingenious tabulators of 
broken-endings and hiatuses and other metrical 
peculiarities—to treat this volume as a playground. 
Moreover, it makes the work of the ordinary critic 
superfluous. All these poems, naturally enough, 
suggest a model. We detect reminiscences of Byron, 
and Campbell, and Moore; most of those signed 
“A, T.” show a successful emancipation from the 
grip of eighteenth century “ correctness in poetry “ 
and the undisputed prize poem on “ Timbuctoo” is 
a refreshing contrast to the common form of prize 
poem so well ridiculed in “ Pendennis.” 





THE rage for republication is no doubt to some 
extent an index of the inadequate supply of good 
new literary work. Messrs. Dent & Co. announce 
a complete edition of the works of the Bronté 
Sisters; and we believe they will follow these up 
with some other old favourites. The ‘“ Morte 
d’ Arthur ” which Mr. Beardsley is illustrating for the 
same firm is said to be a very precious production. 
Messrs. Sampson Low are also going to re-issue the 
novels of Mr. Hardy, Mr. Blackmore, and Mr. 
Clark Russell in an edition uniform with. that 
of Mr. Black's novels. The late Mrs. Cameron’s 
portrait-portfolio will be published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin with the title “ Alfred, Lord Tennyson, and 
his Friends.” Mr. Gilbert Parker’s new novel, “ Mrs. 
Falchion,” will be brought out by Messrs. Methuen 
in two volumes. Dean Bradley has given Mr. R. E. 
Prothero some aid in the preparation of Dean 
Stanley’s “ Life and Letters” which Mr. Murray has 
in the press. Among other works promised are a 
volume of Arthur Henry Hallam’s poems and essays 
edited by Mr. Le Gallienne (Mathews and Lane), a 
popular history of “The Healing Art” by Dr. E. 
Berdoe (Swan Sonnenschein), Dr. Nansen’s “ Eskimo 
Life” (Longmans), and “ Adventures of Mr. F. C. 
Selous in Mashonaland” (Rowland Ward). Russell 
Lowell's “ Letters,” edited by Professor C. E. Norton, 
are to be published in America by the Messrs. 
Harper. 


THE first number of the Pall Mall Magazine has 
made its appearance, and, take it altogether, it 
deserves the hearty welcome which is universally 
accorded to it. In the matter of its illustrations it 
is poor. The sixpenny English Illustrated beats it 
easily, and it is a good way—as yet, at any rate— 
behind the American which we understood it was 
intended to rival. But its literary contents are of 
very high merit, and are very well selected. There 
are contributions from Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Norman 
Gale, Miss Rhoda Broughton, Miss Jane Barlow, and 


Norwee AN Tours.—The ss. Midnight Sun, which its owners believe to be the 
finest vessel which has ever left an English port for the Norwegian Fj _ com- 
mences @ series of 14 days’ trips from Newcastle on May 20th. The fare » from 
14 to 24 guineas. 





Mr. Justin McCarthy—-an imposing list. Not the 
least interesting item in the number is a little paper 
by the editor himself—as we believe Mr. Astor is— 
in which he seeks to prove that Madame Récamier 
was her husband's daughter, whence the explanation 
of their never having lived together as husband and 
wife. 


THE banquet of the Royal Academy last Satur- 
day was a great and stately function, at which most 
of the notable personages in political and official life 
were present. The President was supported by the 
Prince of Wales and most of the members of the 
Royal Family now in England, a large number of 
Ministers and ex-Ministers, the Ambassadors, the 
two Archbishops, and Cardinal Vaughan, who dis- 
tinguished himself by appearing, unlike his pre- 
decessor on similar occasions, in the gorgeous scarlet 
costume appropriate to the Vatican. The general 
company consisted almost exclusively of well-known 
men. The speeches were not unworthy of the occa- 
sion and the audience, and Lord Rosebery in 
particular won a brilliant personal triumph by 
making a really admirable political speech from 
which everything in the nature of politics was 
carefully excluded. 





. 

Tue solar eclipse of the 16th of April, the last 
which is likely to add to our knowledge of solar- 
physics, is now a thing of the past, and it is very 
gratifying to hear that the observers sent out were 
favoured with satisfactory meteorological conditions 
during the few moments at their disposal for photo- 
graphic and visual work. During the time of 
totality the surface of the moon, in comparison with 
the extreme brightness of the inner corona, which in 
this eclipse lacked the general red tint, appeared of 
an inky blackness, while the various observations 
showed that the state of the sun was one of extreme 
disturbance. Four large streamers, two of which 
measured over 450,000 miles in length, were observed 
to proceed from the corona, and on the westward 
side of the lunar limb several dark rifts were noted : 
the structure of the corona is described as a network 
of fine filaments. The presence of several pro- 
minences, or those red masses which assume such 
fantastic shapes and which are composed chiefly of 
hydrogen and that unknown gas “helium,” was 
recorded, the height of one being estimated at 80,000 
miles. With regard to the form of the corona, 
Professor Schaeberle’s drawings, which he made 
about twelve months ago, have turned out, as we 
hear, to be very true representations of that recently 
seen, thus confirming in this case his theory. With 
the three instruments with which his party was 
equipped fifty photographs were secured, one series 
giving four-inch pictures of the sun. Both our 
expeditions, that under Professor Thorpe at Fun- 
dium, and Mr. Taylor at Para Cura, have been 
rewarded with a great many photographs, which on 
development have been found to be very good, so 
that, with such a store of facts to work upon, it is 
hoped that much light may be thrown on some of 
the unsolved solar problems. 





Sir JAMES DoRMER, Commander- 
in-Chief in Madras, had served with 
distinction in the Indian Mutiny and 
in Egypt. Sir Robert Pinsent, D.C.L., was a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland. General 
Prince Dondukoff-Kursakoff, as Governor-General 
of Bulgaria after the Russian occupation, did all he 
could to promote Russian interests in that country, 
and came very near being elected its prince—a result 
prevented only by the Russian Government. The 
Right Rev. J. F. Turner, D.D., had been Anglican 
Bishop of Grafton and Armidale, N.S.W. M. Gustave 
Nadaud was a popular French song-writer. Mr. 
W. C. Oswell was the discoverer of Lake Ngami, and 
had been a companion cf Livingstone. 
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THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. 

TY\HE vote given by the House of Commons on 

Wednesday was not more significant in one 
direction than the debate which preceded it was in 
another. The vote indicated a remarkable advance 
of the principle of a legislative eight-hours day as 
applied to an exceptionally conditioned industry like 
mining. The debate indicated a considerable shrink- 
age of opinion with regard to the general application 
of the principle compared with the feeling which 
existed in certain quarters a couple of years back. 
Both indications are eminently characteristic of 
the English way of dealing with new issues. 
The question, in fact, has ripened under rational 
treatment, and in ripening it has grown thinner. 
The country bas thought upon it since, it 
has examined and inquired, it has taken note of the 
principles which the new-comer might endanger, it 
has estimated their value, and weighed them against 
the advantages proffered in exchange. In the process 
a good many of the crude allurements of a new idea 
have been shed, and the outcome is the truly British 
one of a compromise—a very tentative and very 
limited compromise. Mr. Morley, the apostle of 
Compromise, though he did not vote with his leader, 
had reason to be happy in the thought that his stout 
stand at Newcastle had contributed more than any 
other cause to bring his countrymen to this sober- 
thinking mood. 

For our part, we rejoice heartily that the House of 
Commons, with Mr.Gladstone at its bead, has grappled 
with the problem in so frank and courageous a spirit. 
The tendency of what may be conveniently called the 
Kight Hours movement has within it no intrinsic 
mischief, but it is surrounded with perils—perils to 
our whole social and economic fabric. To distinguish 
between these intrinsic merits and extrinsic dangers 
of genuine movements is one of the first preoccupa- 
tions of Liberal statesmanship. The Liberal is the 
party which moves, just as the Tory is the party 
which stagnates, and the great service which 
Liberalism has done for progress in England.is that 
it has moved with the movements of the people, 
and guided and steadied them amid the breakers, 
instead of blindly driving them onward on the one 
hand or stupidly striving to stem them on the 
other. Liberalism is the pilot as distinguished from 
the will-o’-the-wisp of progress; and the moment 
has now come, it seems to us, for Liberalism to 
boldly pilot this movement, of which the Eight 
Hours Question is only one of the issues. The 
adoption of the principle of the Eight Hours Bill by 
the House of Commons is regarded in some quarters 
as an advance in the direction of Socialism. It is 
nothing of the kind. The fact of the House of 
Commons taking it up as it has done is the very 
thing which will save the question from generating 

a Socialistic momentum. There is nothing in the 
Bi “ht Hours Question nor in any of the kindred 
questions waiting behind it which should land us 
among the errors of Socialism, if the Liberal Party 
only handles them as it has handled other movements 
for popular advancement in the past. They need only 
to be rescued from the doctrinaires. There are two 
things—the doctrinaire and the statesman. Each 
has his function; and one of the chief functions of 
the statesman is to prevent the doctrinaire playing 
ducks and drakes with the business of practical 
politics. The doctrinaires on both sides—those of 
individualism and those of Socialism, one set just as 
narrow, rigid, and cranky asthe other—would make 
a pretty mess of the politics of the present time if it 
were left between them. It is for the Liberal Party 
to take these questions out of their hands and play 
the part, at this turning-point of democratic 





development, by which it has again and again saved 
England from those oscillations between revolution 
and reaction which have been the bane of popular 
government in other lands. 

We are firmly convinced—for a variety of reasons 
which it is unnecessary to enter into here—that the 
application of the eight-hours principle to all indus- 
tries as a general law would be impracticable and 
dangerous in the highest degree. But mining is a 
special industry—a dangerous industry, an industry 
locally circumscribed with peculiar detiniteness, and 
one which offers arguments on grounds of sanitation 
and policy for special treatment which few other 
industries in the country do. Here, therefore, is an 
advantageous instance in which the experiment may 
be safely tried. We are only anxious that in trying 
the experiment the utmost care shall be taken to save 
from injury the two most precious things which this 
movement otherwise menaces—namely, the self- 
reliance of the working classes and the efficacy of 
their combirations. On this account we favour 
strongly the proposition of Mr. Mather, which, in our 
judgment, was the soundest suggestion put forward 
during the debate. Mr. Mather proposes that, 
instead of leaving the matter to local option, the 
ultimate decision in regard to adopting the law shall 
be given to the trades unions, it being provided that 
before such decision is pronounced, attempts must 
be made in conference with the employers to arrive 
at a mutual understanding. This method is prefer- 
able both to the cast-iron application of the law all 
round and to local option in the ordinary sense, and 
it recommends itself to our view chiefly because it 
provides a preservative for the trades union. There 
are two things which the less thoughtful English 
working man hardly appreciates sufficiently. One is 
that as a class the Knglish working men are far 
ahead in every respect—civil, social, and eco- 
nomic—of every other working class in the world ; 
the other is that they owe this pre-eminence 
mainly to the marvellous and beneficent in- 
fluence of their own trade organisations. A 
tendency which would cause the working men 
to throw themselves more upon the Government, and 
to depend less upon the self-reliant action of their 
unions, would be fraught with the most perricious 
consequences to themselves and the State. Mr. 
Mather is alive to this, we are glad to see, and 
that is why he bespeaks from Parliament that 
“nothing should be done to undermine those 
great institutions, or to prevent them from having 
an independent and manly future.’’ In presence of 
a movement which it is wise to guide rather than 
strive to stop, we confess that that too is our chief 
anxiety. 








EGYPT. 


{IR CHARLES DILKE’S speech on the English 
, occupation of Egypt and Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
throw some useful light upon the present situation 
of a question which is one of serious importance. 
Considering the events which occurred a few months 
ago at Cairo, we are not prepared to say that Sir 
Charles Dilke’s motion was altogether opportune. 
The recollection of those events is still too fresh in 
the minds of most persons to allow the Egyptian 
question to be considered without immediate refer- 
ence to them. A few months hence it may be 
possible to discuss that question apart from the 
foolish and unfortunate action of the Khedive and 
the stirring controversy to which it gave rise. But 
though Sir Charles Dilke might have chosen a better 
oceasion for raising the question, no one can find 
fault with his manner of discussing it, or with the 
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statement of facts which he laid before the House of 
Commons. That statement proved incontrovertibly 
that the honour of English politicians of both parties, 
and, we must add, that of the country as a whole, 
commits us to a policy of ultimate retirement from 
the Nile Delta. Mr. Gladstone’s speech in reply to 
the Member for the Forest of Dean was a triumph 
of ingenuity. No man but the Prime Minister could 
have passed so successfully over so thorny a field. 
There were a thousand pitfalls in his way, and 
he avoided them all. But this remarkable 
triumph must not blind the people of Great 
Britain to the issues which are involved in the 
Egyptian question. We are there, and for the 
present we must remain; but the obligations which 
compel us to regard our occupation of Egypt asa 
purely temporary one weigh upon us to-day as 
heavily as they ever did, and he would be no 
true friend of this country who sought to minimise 
them. Certainly Mr. Gladstone, however conscious 
he may be of the difficulties in the way of evacuation, 
and of the complications in foreign politics which 
attach themselves to the Egyptian question, is not 
the man to underrate either the claims of honour or 
those of the exigencies connected with our own 
position in Europe that point in the direction of 
an early evacuation. The policy of “scuttle” 
finds favour with nobody except, possibly, Mr. 
Labouchere. We cannot retreat in haste or in 
cowardice from a position which imposes grave 
duties upon us; but, on the other hand, it would be 
a fatal mistake, not only for English Liberals, but 
for Englishmen generally, if they were to allow 
themselves to be lulled into acquiescence in a 
prolongation of the occupation that threatened to 
make it permanent. 

The plain trath is that at this moment we 
cannot, even if we would, shake ourselves free from 
the ties which bind us to the land of the Pharaohs. 
We are doing a good work there, not perhaps quite 
so exemplary in its character as some would have us 
believe, but still a work which is of substantial 
benefit to the people of Egypt. Nor is this all. To 
scuttle out of the country just now would be to raise 
a European question in a dangerous and inauspicious 
form. It is therefore right and proper that the 
Government of the day should do nothing to 
encourage the belief that we are likely to be either 
bullied or cajoled into the abandonment of our task 
whilst it still remains unfulfilled. But every honest 
Englishman must protest with all his might against 
the pernicious doctrine that this occupation of a 
foreign land may at our own will be rendered 
permanent. 

We have spoken of the question of honour, and 
certainly if any nation ever pledged its honour 
deliberately and completely to the adoption of a 
certain course, England has pledged herself to the 
ultimate restoration of Egypt to the Egyptians. But 
though the question of honour holds the first place, 
it is by no means the only consideration which 
weighs in favour of an ultimate, and, we hope, an 
early, abandonment of the occupation. Every English 
statesman quoted by Sir Charles Dilke in his speech 
has protested against the idea that our position in 
Egypt was anything but a source of danger and 
embarrassment to this country. Nobody has held 
more strongly to this line of argument than 
Lord Salisbury, and he deserves credit for having 
taken active steps in connection with the Drum- 
mond-Wolff negotiations to put an end to the 
occupation. It is clear, therefore, that all really 
acquainted with the facts recognise the truth that 
for the good we are now doing to the Egyptian 
people we have to pay a very heavy price. The 
full amount of that price is hardly realisable at 





present, when the Continent is in a state of profound 
peace, and when even the annual spring war scare 
seems somehow or other to have miscarried. But 
every man acquainted with the realities of foreign 
politics knows that, almost at any moment, we 
might find ourselves in a position in which the 
retention of a single English soldier at Cairo would 
be equivalent to a declaration of war on our part. 
This is the great fact which English politicians of 
both parties have to consider. That Mr. Gladstone 
had it in mind when replying to Sir Charles Dilke on 
Monday cannot be doubted ; but it is not so certain 
that the unthinking part of the people of this country 
have realised it. The old Jingo spirit still burns in 
many breasts, and the notion of the addition of a 
country with such a history and such traditions as 
those which attach to Egypt to the British Empire 
has a natural fascination for the multitude. It must 
be the duty of politicians and statesmen to stamp 
upon that notion wherever they meet it, and to 
make it clear, not only to France, but to the British 
electorate, that we are determined not to break faith 
with Europe, and not to imperil our own best in- 
terests by allowing ourselves to be tempted into the 
path of conquest. We are by no means sorry that 
Mr. Labouchere, in the remarks which he made after 
Mr. Gladstone had spoken, gave in plain language 
his own interpretation of the Prime Minister’s 
speech. It was the interpretation which we believe 
most Liberals and many of the Conservatives placed 
upon that speech, and we certainly trust that it was 
the true one. 








THE SUPERIOR PERSON AT FAULT. 





T is all very well to be a superior person with an 
immense opinion of one’s own talents and know- 
ledge; but in order to impress that opinion upon the 
outer world it is necessary that the superior person 
should possess certain important qualities. He must 
be above taking offence easily; and his confidence in 
his own superiority must be great enough to enable 
him to ignore criticism and to remain patient under 
contradiction. Mr. George Curzon, who has hitherto 
been believed to be the most “‘superior’’ member of 
the present House of Commons, has unfortunately 
shown himself within the last few days to be 
grievously lacking in those qualities which are needed 
to enable outsiders to recognise a man’s superiority 
to his fellows. Nothing can be more ludicrous than 
the manner in which he has fought his losing battle 
with Mr. Bryce over the question of the Southport 
magistracy. On the general question of the appoint- 
ment of magistrates we can say nothing here, inas- 
much as it was to be debated last night in the House 
of Commons, at an hour when comment from us 
upon the discussion was impossible. But upon the 
question of the Southport Bench of Magistrates it is 
impossible for any reasonable human being to labour 
under any doubt, thanks chiefly to the extraordinary 
perversity with which Mr. Curzon has insisted upon 
compelling the world to recognise his own inaccuracy 
in statement. Mr. Bryce, questioned by certain 
members of the Tory party, had ventured to make a 
simple statement regarding the political composition 
of the Southport Bench to the House of Commons. 
For some’ reason unknown, Mr. Curzon not merely 
disputed the accuracy of this statement, but insisted 
upon regarding it as an impeachment of his own 
veracity. With a lack of the sense of humour that 
is strange in a man of not inconsiderable mental 
gifts, he permitted the House to see that this rather 
trumpery question of the political opinions of Messrs. 
A. and B. residing in a provincial town was one that 
stirred his soul to its depths and excited within his 
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breast the angriest passions known to the politician. 
Mr. Bryce had stated that his additions to the 
magistracy had not given the Liberal party a 
majority upon the Southport Bench. This was the 
one essential fact that he strove to impress upon 
the House of Commons. Mr. Curzon not only denied 
the fact, but proceeded to assail Mr. Bryce in a 
fashion happily unusual in any assembly of reason- 
able human beings. Why he should have displayed 
this extraordinary heat and temper nobody knows. 
It is even a greater mystery why a man with so huge 
a belief in himself should have displayed a touchiness 
which is usually allied only to a sense of one’s 
personal weakness. After fighting the question in a 
more or less disorderly fashion in Parliament, our 
superior person descended to the columns of the 
newspapers and renewed the combat there. But 
neither in Parliament nor in the press has he 
vueceeded in shaking in even the slightest degree 
Mr. Bryce’s perfectly accurate statement as to the 
result of his own interferenee with the Southport 
Bench of Magistrates. Everybody knows now that 
his original statement from the Treasury Bench was 
perfectly true. Putting aside the Mayor and ex- 
Mayor of the Borough, gentlemen who are not 
appointed to the Bench either by Mr. Bryce or by 
anybody else, and who hold office only temporarily, 
the Magistrates of Southport still present, even after 
the iniquitous interference of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy with their order, a majority composed of the 
opponents of the present Government. For our part, 
if we have any fault to find with Mr. Bryce, it is not 
that he insisted upon rectifying in some degree the 
gross inequality on the Southport Bench, which was 
due apparently to the joint action of Mr. Curzon and 
the Lord-Lieutenant, but that when he had once 
taken the work in hand he did not complete 
it by giving to the Liberal party, who seem 
to be in the majority in the town, their right- 
ful proportion of representation on the Magis- 
terial Bench. The personal question raised by 
Mr. Curzon is almost too trumpery to deserve 
attention. His attempts to prove that Mr. Bryce, 
when redressing a grave political injustice, was com- 
mitting a political crime, will hardly deceive the 
stupidest man in politics. But we cannot pretend 
to be sorry that the controversy has arisen, not 
merely because it has disposed once and for all of 
Mr. Curzon’s claim to superior wisdom and self- 
possession, but because it has enabled the country 
to see something of the temper in which the more 
unwise section of the Tory party is prepared to 
resist even the commonest measures of justice, when 
those measures are exercised on behalf of their 
political opponents. 








CHICAGO. 





HE foreign tourist who would have chosen this 
week, when “The World’s Columbian Exposi- 

tion * was opened by the President, for his visit 
to Chicago would be likely to take away a 
very vivid impression of some of the worst sides of 
the American character.. He would have seen the 
ugliest city in the world in a state of roaring bombast, 
and in the full belief that it is the greatest and 
grandest, inviting all creation to come and be 
whipped ; and having managed, without losing his 
life, by “cable cars” and barbarous roadways, to 
reach the quagmires of mud and slush amid 
which the Exposition sprawls to the “ record- 
breaking” extent of seven hundred acres, he 
would have found everything so unready there 
(except in one or two of the European sections) — 





boasted railroads not laid down, boasted palaces not 








roofed, workmen fussing and snarling at being 
jostled by premature visitors, and Women Presidents, 
with beatific ceremonial, driving symbolical “ last 
nails”’’ (made of gold, silver, and copper) into 
Women’s Buildings which are only half tinished— 
that he would have made many reflections on the 
hollowness of American pretensions, the essential 
charlatanism of the character, its insincerity, super- 
ficiality, want of honest thoroughness, and the 
reckless slapdash of its undertakings, as visible in 
this boastful exhibition as in any of those jerry- 
built feats of railway engineering which seem 
devised for the express purpose of furnishing 
a stage for the inevitable “ record-breaking ” acci- 
dent. Returning to his hotel, his state of mind 
would not be improved on finding the enterprising 
Chicagoans busily engaged in fleecing their guests at 
the rate of six shillings for cutting one’s hair (all 
other prices to match), and on reading in the papers 
that the *‘ crooks, confidence-men and sneak-thieves” 
are doing a colossal trade which the police (never 
very efficient in the ordinary service of the law) are 
helpless to stop. We have no doubt many a visitor, 
even after the exhibition has reached a more 
finished state, will come away with some such 
Chuzzlewittian impressions as these. But while 
there would be an element of truth in them, as 
there was in the account of Eden City, in the 
main these impressions would be misleading. It 
is quite true that Chicago is a hideous city, with 
its nightmare buildings of seventeen stories, 
with its strings of electric tramcars grinding through 
its dirty streets on rails raised above the level of its 
rutty pavements, with its hurrying, wolfish, sordid, 
uncouth droves of semi-civilised inhabitants. True 
also is it that so egregious is the egotism of this 
singular town that it believes itself to be the 
centre of the universe and the van of civilisation. 
By the simple expedient of appropriating the ideas of 
other cities and “going them one better” in the 
matter of size, it is able to convince itself that it 
can excel the rest of the world at everything. Every 
citizen of Chicago, from the sixteen-year-old reporter, 
who patronises while he interviews you, to the fair 
dames of the Reception Committee, is animated 
by this grotesque, heroic, and rapacious local 
ride. 

, He would be a poor observer, however, who would 
judge all America by Chicago, or who would fail to 
appreciate, in spite of things which jarred upon his 
nerves, the indications of nobility and greatness even 
in the oddities of Chicago itself. It does not take 
long to understand that the United States is one of 
the most many-sided countries in the world. Europe 
itself could furnish no greater contrast to the 
typical Chicago spirit than is to be found, say, in 
the quiet and cultured society of Boston, where 
Dr. Holmes is king, or amongst the exclusive 
circle of families who keep up, with considerable 
grace and breeding, the traditions of Dutch and 
Colonial New York. Between such extremes there 
seethes a motley population, drawn from every race 
in Europe, and stiil being drawn, all being blent, 
with their habits, their languages, their character- 
istics, physical and moral, intoa mysterious amalgam 
under the influence of half-a-dozen climates—from 
the perpetual summer of California to the nine- 
months’ winter of the North-West—and all develop- 
ing under the sway of a democratic constitution, 
which, devised originally for thirteen colonies of 
Englishmen, has shown a capacity for rapid expan- 
sion to imperial needs unparalleled in history. ‘This 
is the spectacle which fascinates the imagination 
in contemplating America, and which somehow 
furnishes a background of impressive suggestion 
to the wildest boastings of young Chicago. The 
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faults of America, it must never be forgotten, 
are the faults of youth. The national character 
is still in process of formation, the amalgam is not 
complete, the type is not yet fixed. It is not a new 
nation but a new race which has come into being in 
that Kingdom of the West which Columbus, four 
hundred years ago, added not to Castille and Leon 
but to humanity. The country is in its boyhood, 
and to Chicago seems to have fallen the function of 
focussing all that is most pronounced amongst its 
youthful traits. Excessive daring, excessive self- 
confidence, and excessive energy are amongst these 
traits, and to these Chicago has added a crudity and 
roughness of its own natural in a youth not bred on 
carpets. The World’s Fair might be compared to 
the exercise or essay of a singularly promising boy: 
it lacks originality, as boyish exercises are wont to 
do, but the germs of it are there and will develop 
with experience ; it lacks thoroughness and steadi- 
ness, but that will come with maturity; and 
for the rest it is full of talent and conceit. Indeed, 
there is something engagingly juvenile about the 
whole attitude of America, as represented by Chicago, 
in presence of this portentous anniversary. It is a 
birthday, which is interesting to the boy chiefly for 
the holiday it means, while the elders looking on 
think most of its graver significance. To America it 
is a huge raree show, where picturesque curiosities 
from the “effete *? Old World have come to exhibit 
themselves and do homage to the genius of the New. 
The Duke of Veragua, in his gold lace, carried around 
from city to city,is at the present moment (unfortunate 
man !) affording more delight to gleeful millions than 
ever did Jumbo in his palmiest days. If Queen 
Victoria, Mr. Gladstone, and the Pope could have 
been induced to join the troupe (they were asked) 
the fun would have been complete. Lamas of 
Thibet and Armenian patriarchs have been im- 
ported for the “ World’s Congress of Religions,” 
and we venture to say that no one will regard that 
wonderful assemblage, which Mr. Stead and the 
other Anacharsis Clootzes of our era will take so 
solemnly, in a less serious spirit than the Chicagoans 
who organised it. 

We do not expect “the Parliament of man, the 
federation of the world,” to date its origin from this 
episode in American history. The facts below the 
surface of American life to-day point to a very 
different tendency, facts which show us in a vast 
modern democracy something of the riot of passion 
and condottiere-energy which swept through the 
Italian republics of the Renaissance. It is a fever 
of the blood of youth ; it will pass, but it may come 
to its crisis in a tendency of which the monster gun 
sent to the exhibition by Herr Krupp is more likely 
to be the symbol than the crozier of Cardinal Gib- 
bons. But we, bearing in mind this very tendency, 
contemplate with active interest the tremendous 
influence which this abnormally energetic race is 
destined to exercise upon the future of the world. 
We see that that race is akin with ours; for though 
the amalgam is not yet complete, it is plain that the 
Anglo-Celtic is to be the predominant type, and the 
English the racial language. Wesee that the Power 
is to be a maritime one. We see that with the 
approaching settlement of the Irish question, the 
one obstacle which prevented a frank and cordial 
alliance between Great Britain and America, the 
drop of gall which soured the cup of international 
feeling, is about to be removed. Such an alliance 
may well find the present era favourable ground for 
sprouting in. We have long regarded this alliance as 
the most beneficent thing that could be worked for by 
British and American statesmen, from the point of 
view not merely of the British Empire and the 
Republic, but also of civilisation at large. 





FINANCE, 





HE Australian banking crisis has reached so grave 

a stage that the Governments of Victoria and 
New South Wales have thought it expedient to inter- 
fere. We are greatly afraid, however, that the policy 
adopted by the two Governments is calculated rather 
to intensify than to allay alarm. On the afternoon 
of Friday of last week it became known in the City 
that the Standard Bank of Australia had suspended. 
This was a comparatively trifling matter, for the 
institution is not a bank proper. Its paid-up capital 
is only £337,000, and its deposits only £861,000. 
Besides, it failed at the end of 1891, was re- 
established just twelve months ago, and now has 
to come down again. The chief significance of the 
event is the evidence it affords of the difficulty 
of restarting a discredited financial concern. It 
is admitted by the directors that during the past 
twelve months they have made no profits. The 
failure of the National Bank of Australasia 
on Monday was a far graver affair. Even if it stood 
alone, it would be a very serious matter, for the bank 
has a paid-up capital of a million, and the share- 
holders are liable for another million andahalf. The 
deposits at the end of the past year amounted to very 
nearly nine millions, of which over £1,800,000 had 
been raised in this country, chiefly in Scotland. This 
bank was established in 1858. It had eighty-one 
branches in Victoria, fifty-four in South Australia, six 
in Western Australia, and two in New South Wales. 
Theeffectuponthe businessof the Colonies must there- 
fore be very great. As soon as the decision to sus- 
pend was taken, the Government of Victoria pro- 
claimed a Bank Holiday from Monday morning to 
last night. Three banks--the Union of Australia, the 
Bank of Australasia, and the Bank of New Zealand— 
refused to avail themselves of the proclamation, feel- 
ing that, if they were to shelter themselves behind 
it for the sake of avoiding paying depositors, 
they would irretrievably lose credit. The Bank of 
New South Wales unwisely closed its doors on Mon- 
day, but on Tuesday it re-opened, and has since been 
doing business as usual. It is to be hoped that the 
weaker banks may be able, in the respite thus granted 
them, to take some measures that will reassure their 
creditors. There are reports that some of them are 
trying to amalgamate. But the closing of their 
doors is, in truth, an admission that they were not 
able to face the run, and that of itself is not likely 
to improve their credit. We must be prepared, 
therefore, for further troubles. In New South 
Wales, it is said, the Government offered a similar 
moratorium, but was dissuaded by the four strong 
banks. It has, however, introduced a Bill making 
the notes a first charge on the assets of the 
note-issuing banks, and authorising the Govern- 
ment in cases of emergency to declare the notes 
legal tender for a prescribed time. Even after the 
time elapses the Governmentis permitted to guarantee 
the notes, if the banks are unable to redeem them. 
The Bill is utterly unwise and mischievous. In effect 
it authorises the banks to pay their deposits in notes. 
The banks need not do so if they had cash: con- 
sequently the notes will be irredeemable, and the Bill, 
if acted upon, practically suspends specie payments. 

The failure of somany Australian banks one after 
another has naturally indisposed the great joint- 
stock banks in the City to lend and discount. It is 
natural to suppose that numerous commercial failures 
must follow so many disasters; and besides, nobody 
knows what amount of Australian bank bills may 
be held, and how the holders may be affected. 
The caution of the joint-stock banks has compelled 
borrowers to have recourse to the Bank of England 
for large amounts. Besides, at the end of last 
week the strong Australian banks sent out a quarter 
of a million in gold, and this week they are making 
preparations for a further shipment. It is said that 
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three-quarters of a million is decided upon. How 
much more will go cannot be known until the end of 
the forced Bank Holiday. 

Another reason for caution on the part of 
bankers in the City is the deepening of the currency 
crisis in the United States. The banks there 
are not merely lessening their loans and discounts, 
but they are calling in advances previously made. 
Men of business are beginning to fear that they 
may not be able to obtain the sxccommodation 
required to carry on their avocations, and there 
are apprehensions that numerous commercial 
failures may result. The necessity the Austra- 
lian banks here are under to send out gold to 
Melbourne and Sydney makes it certain that the 
withdrawals of the metal from the United States 
Treasury will continue; the Treasury in turn will 
probably go on borrowing from the banks, and the 
banks in consequence will have to persist in calling 
in loans. Under these circumstances it was only 
prudent of the directors of the Bank of England to 
raise their rate of discount on Thursday to 3 per 
cent. It had stood at 2} percent. since January 26th, 
that is, for fourteen weeks. Owing to a strong 
demand for money in India, the price of silver rose 
early in the week to 38,°.d. per ounce, and the India 
Council has been able to sell its drafts at better prices, 
and to the full extent offered. 








A DUCAL TREATISE ON 
SIN.* 
HE Duke of Argyll has published a book on “ Irish 
Nationalism.” It appears in a green cover with an 
elegant design in shamrocks embossed thereon. 
This, we take it, is the Duke's joke, for inside the 
cover there is no single sympathetic word. The 
book has apparently been written to expound and 
amplify the Unionist doctrine that the woes of 
Ireland are due entirely to a double dose of 
original sin in Irishmen, and we can recommend the 
work as likely to afford some profit and much amuse- 
ment. Though as a book on Ireland it is entirely 
worthless, it speaks eloquently of the character of the 
Duke of Argyll. With the dourness of hereditary Cal- 
vinism, supplemented by the narrowness of acquired 
scientific pedantry, with the over-statement of the 
political pamphleteer and the dogmatism of the 
pulpit controversialist, the Duke takes a positive 
pleasure in belabouring twenty millions of his 
fellow-creatures—and their ancestors. Some men 
would hesitate to draw an indictment against a nation. 
The Duke with perfect self-confidence delivers 
judgment against a race, and condemns them to the 
pains and penalties of everlasting political doom. 

He explains, it is true, that Irishmen are not so 
much bad by nature as bad from tendencies acquired 
in some unexplained way at some prehistoric time 
and never since eradicated. Of course. Any other 
view would reflect not so much on the Irishman as on 
his Creator. The doctrine of original sin does not 
allege that Adam was created bad, but that he 
became bad when he ate the apple. The Irish Adam 
ate two apples. Though the precise occasion of his 
double fall is not recorded, his descendants have ever 
exhibited the same incapacity for Government, the 
same hopeless assiduity in destroying themselves, in 
spite of the apostolic efforts of Britons for their 
regeneration. Other Aryans, and even other Celts, 
have had a general tendency to improve. The Duke 
of Argyll, for instance, is a very superior person 
when compared with the McCallum Mores of some 
centuries ago. But the Irishman, when left to him- 
self, has always retrograded, because he is so very, 
very far gone from original righteousness, and is of 
his own nature doubly inclined to evil. It is use- 
ful in many ways to have the Unionist doctrine so 
authoritatively expounded, even though the facts of 
history have to be recomposed to support it. 


IRISH ORIGINAL 


By the Duke of Argyll. London: John 


** Trish Nationalism.” 
Murray. 








The Duke's theory is that all things Irish are 
bad, and that all things bad in Ireland are Irish. 
We are ready to admit that he does prove some 
purely Iri-h things to have been bad. The Irish 
chieftain, for instance, was (with some notable ex- 
ceptions) not all that one could desire. He was an 
arbitrary person even before the landing of the 
Anglo-Normans, and he showed an unpleasant readi- 
ness to assimilate the tyrannical devices of the 
invader. He was too quick to takea grant by letters 
patent of the land of his tribe, and to add the abuses 
of rack-renting to the irregularities of coshery. The 
Duke of Argyll does not speak too strongly of 
“one desperate Celtic custom which, even if it stood 
alone, was enough to make life unbearable to civilised 
men—the custom, namely, by which the chief had 
always the acknowledged right to quarter himself 
and his followers upon all those below him who had 
anything to be devoured or used.” The desperate 
custom became still more unbearable when the chief 
took all he could from them in the form of rent 
without even bestowing the advantages of his occa- 
sional society in return. English legislation in the 
form of Land Acts and Crofter Acts was then 
certainly required, even though in theory it might 
well be contended that the tenant or follower 
himself determined the rent in money or sup- 
plies in kind, which were given to the chieftain. 
The theory was but a poor consolation when 
the tenant or follower had no practical alter- 
native, and even Mr. Lecky talks of tenants being 
“ground down to the dust,’ for, as our author 
put it (p. 251), “ neither he, nor almost anybody else, 
can ever keep steadily in mind the obvious economic 
truth that rents are determined, not by those who 
let the land, but by those who hire it”—a truth 
which some people thonght objectionable when it 
was exemplified by the Plan of Campaign. As to the 
faults of the Celtic chieftain we quite agree, and we 
are glad to think that Imperial statutes have 
limited abuses to which, owing to the land-hunger of 
the people, the Celtic parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland were peculiarly liable. 

But he hardly succeeds in proving everything 
Irish to be bad, even by his peculiar device of 
taking Unionist historians like Dr. Stokes, and Pro- 
fessor Richey, and Mr. Lecky, quoting anything 
they may chance to say which goes against the 
Irish people as the admission of enthusiastic Irish- 
men, and rejecting anything they may say in favour 
of Ireland or against Ireland's treatment by Great 
Britain. Not content with slanging the Irish chief- 
tain, the Duke of Argyll brushes aside all that both 
Protestants and Catholics have said in favour of the 
ancient Irish Church, or, as he is pleased to call it, “the 
old Celtic Church of St. Patrick and Columbia (sic),” to 
which his own ancestors owed their first glimmering 
of Christianity. Having stated that this Church 
flourished from 450 to 795, he goes on to say, with a 
positive playfulness as to facts, that its works “ pale 
a feebleand ineffectual light beside the splendid litera- 
ture and art of the contemporary Roman people or 
even of the Romanised natives of Great Britain.” He 
tries to insinuate that it never progressed, and that it 
declined entirely of its own fault. If there is one 
fact more clearly established than another in 
medizeval history it is that the Irish Church steadily 
progressed, in learning, in Latin, in the arts, in 
missionary fervour, up to the very coming of the 
Danes. He talks of Mr. Gladstone's “ clever omission 
of the many centuries which intervened between the 
really creditable age of the Irish Church and the 
coming of the Normans.” Write Norsemen for 
Normans and there was no omission at all. The Duke 
even goes so far as to say that the reorganisation of 
the Irish Church under Rome, after it had been 
almost destroyed by Danish inroads, was entirely the 
work of the Danes. Was St. Lawrence O'Toole a 
Dane? 

Perhaps his most amusing eccentricity of argu- 
ment isin his comparison between early Scotland, 
which became organised in one kingship, aud early 
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Ireland, which was left disorganised. It would 
hardly do to say: Here is the Saxon, there is the 
Celt ; here is order, there is chaos. The same race 
who failed to erect a central kingship in Ireland (or 
partially failed, for the Irish, too, had their Ard- 
righ) succeeded in Scotland. The Duke is quite 
unable to explain the awkward facts. He puts 
it down as a miracle, something beyond the ordinary 
course of nature, that in Scotland *‘ the nucleus of a 
central monarchy had been formed, and formed too 
by a wonderful and still mysterious revolution round 
the axis, and in the name of the Scoti—an Irish 
Celtic tribe.” Any trace of governing instinct in an 
Irish tribe is “ wonderful and still mysterious.” It 
never occurs to the Duke for a moment that the 
existence of such governing instinct shakes the 
authority of his theory. After this it is hardly 
worth noting one pretty sentence: “ We may all 
render honour to King ‘Brian Boru’ personally. 
He might have been another Angus MacFergus, or 
like another Kenneth MacAlpine.” There is a 
wealth of patronising discrimination in those in- 
verted commas. 

Strange as are the Duke's efforts to prove every- 
thing Irish bad, his attempt to show that everything 
bad in Ireland was due to Irishmen is even stranger. 
He makes three extraordinary assumptions. In 
the first place he denies that England had any 
such rule in Ireland as to make her responsible 
for its welfare before the complete conquest at 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and argues that all 
the troubles of Ireland between 1172 and 1603 
were entirely the fault of the native Irish. Con- 
sidering the part which the pale and its rulers 
played in encouraging inter-tribal wars and pre- 
venting a free national development this is a very 
considerable assumption. But he goes further. 
“We must practically,” he says, “subtract the 
whole of the seventeenth century from the time 
during which England has been fully and really 
responsible for the government of Ireland.” Cromwell 
and the Act of Settlement are both boldly thrown 
overboard; England, apparently, had nothing to do 
with either. Nor is this enough. The misdeeds of 
every settler who has been planted by England in 
Ireland are put down as naturally Irish; sins to be 
debited to Ireland and not to England. This is all 
very well in speaking of the Normans, who, as the 
Duke puts it, “assumed, like fish, the colour of the 
ground on which they had come tolive.” But it isa 
little too bad to use the bigotry and excesses of the 
clique, the cabal, the section of a sect of Protestants 
who ruled Ireland from 1795 to 1800 as proof positive 
of the incapacity of the native Irish for government. 
Must the Celt answer for all the jobs of the 
Beresfords? Strangest of all, he brings in Burke to 
support his extraordinary assertion. In a letter 
written to Dr. Hussey in May, 1795 (and not, there- 
fore, “ very near his death,” but before he had had 
time to see the full disastrous effects of the English 
Ministry's change of policy), Burke does use the 
words which the Duke quotes, saying that the 
persons really to blame were the ascendancy clique 
of Irishmen; that Irishmen, as Irishmen, had 
nothing to complain of, though Catholics as Catholics 
had much. But it was hardly ingenuous to quote 
Burke's assertion without quoting the reason by 
which Burke himself supports it. He says Ireland 
had nothing to blame England for, because “ Ireland, 
constitutionally, is independent.” The Duke has 
not merely omitted Burke’s reason, as well as some 
words which did not suit him in the actual passage 
he purports to quote, but has refrained from giving 
any reference to the letter to enable the casual 
reader to verify the quotation. Apparently one 
Duke is not much better evidence as to the contents 
of a letter than another Duchéss. It is hardly worth 
mentioning that the Duke of Argyll calls Wolfe 
Tone an “incarnate fiend"; that he speaks of the 
Hebridean McNeills (his own kith and kin, intimately 
connected by marriage) as murdering Shane O'Neill 
“in true Irish fashion”; that in a book on Irish 





Nationalism he says absolutely nothing about the 
power to construct a national combination, under 
great difficulties, shown first by Hugh O'Neill and 
then by Owen Roe; that he defends the penal laws ; 
that he thinks Pitt did too much to perform the 
promises he had made to the Irish Catholics before 
the Union; that he says the Irish Catholics, whose 
hedge-schools were so remarkable a proof of zeal 
under difficulties, were indifferent to popular educa- 
tion; and that he has not a word to say as to the 
developments of Irish Nationalism under O'Connell 
and Mr. Parnell. 








THE WISDOM OF OUR ANCESTORS AND THE 
DRINK TRAFFIC. 


—_—ooo 


UNG or Boniface—call him which you will—and 

his many friends are not, whatever may be 
their other merits, reading men, and it is therefore 
by no means surprising that they should, in this 
hour of their distress, jump to the conclusion that 
abhorrence of them and of their traffic in strong 
drink is a new thing born into the world with 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Canon Wilberforce. Lady Henry 
Somerset, and the United Kingdom Alliance. Pub- 
lican, brewer, and distiller, whether peers of Parlia- 
ment, like Bass and Allsopp and Iveagh, or their 
miserable mortgagors, bound hand and foot by 
enslaving covenants, and trading with their mort- 
gagee’s money, would wish us to understand that 
in the good old days the drink traffic was en- 
couraged and petted, and that it is only a 
modern teetotal craze which would expose it to 
pains and penalties. A very slight acquaintance 
with the history of our licensing laws is sufficient to 
knock this delusion on the head. Our sturdy 
ancestors, as the phrase runs, knew perfectly well 
that where there is strong drink there is danger, 
and even in those comparatively sober days 
when the only intoxicating drinks consumed in 
“Merry England” were ale, beer, mum, perry, 
and cider, and when brandy, gin, rum, and 
whiskey were as unknown as in Paradise, even 
then, all inns, hostelries, and places of public enter- 
tainment had to be licensed by Justices of the Peace, 
and could only be carried on by men of sobriety, 
substance, and repute. A Liverpool gin-shop of to- 
day, as carried on by a distiller’s mortgagor, where 
no food is sold or stabling provided for a traveller’s 
horse, but which exists only for the sale of fire-water 
to an impoverished neighbourhood, would fare badly 
if the renewal of its annual poison-licence depended 
upon the votes of a bench of fourteenth-century 
magistrates. 

The introduction of spirits into this country is 
not a thing of antiquity. Until the reign of George 
the Second as few people had tasted distilled waters, 
as they were called, as had tasted tea, but early in 
the eighteenth century the accursed thing became 
known and largely indulged in. Sprits were 
hawked about the streets, and sold on ships 
in the river, in sheds and stalls. Horrible scenes 
ensued, and our ancestors at once proceeded to 
do their best to put them down with the strong arm 
of the law. The first statute was passed in the year 
1729, and forbade the sale of “compound waters or 
spirits” except by licensed retailers, who were to pay 
£20 a year for their licences, which required annual 
renewal. This statute proved diflicult to enforce. 
Informers were handled roughly by the mob, who 
were free traders in drink, and in 1733 it was repealed, 
but the sale of spirits was forbidden except ind welling- 
houses. Underthislaw greatexcesses were perpetrated, 
anda strong feeling arose in the country, far stronger 
even than exists at the present day, that the whole 
traffic was hellish and detrimental to the best interests 
of the nation, and that it ought to be suppressed once 
for all. This opinion was entertained not merely by 
pious clergymen, but by statesmen in both Houses, 
by lawyers and by authors. Unfortunately at the 
same time another desire arose in the breasts of 
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our governors, a desire which has never yet been 
quenched, and is as far from being quenched as ever, 
the desire for revenue. Here was a thing, namely, 
strong drink, admittedly accursed. In 1730 we had 
not grown accustomed to spirits. They still shocked 
us, but what was to be done? Suppress them or tax 
them ? It was the parting of the ways. Our ancestors 
decided to denounce the traffic, to heap indignities 
upon it, but to keep it alive for the purposes of 
revenue. And what a revenue has been extracted 
from it! Enough to turn any statesman’s head ! 

The celebrated Act of 1736 has the following 
preamble : 

“Whereas the drinking of spirituous liquors and strong 
waters is become very common, especially among the people of 
lower and inferior rank, the constant and excessive use whereof 
tends greatly to the destruction of their health, renders them 
unfit for useful labour and business, debasing their morals and 
making them to perpetrate all manner of vice; and the ill conse- 
—— of the excessive use of such liquors are not confined to 
the present generation, but extend to future ages, and tend to 
the devastation and rnin of this kingdom.” 

Here is a preamble indeed—a sermon some might 
eall it. This Act, which enumerates amongst strong 
drinks Brandy, Rum, Arrack, Usquebaugh, Geneva, 
and Aqua-Vit«, forbade their sale in less quantities 
than two gallons, except by annually licensed 
retailers, who were also required to be the pro- 
prietors of inns or ale-houses. This annual licence 
cost £50, a very considerable sum in those days. In 
1742 the subject again revived. There can be no 
doubt the law of 1736 was systematically disre- 
garded—at all events, in London, where spirits 
were sold by unlicensed retailers, who, so we are 
assured, were impudent enough to set up painted 
boards inviting people to be drunk at the small 
expense of a penny, and at the same time assuring 
them they might be dead drunk for twopence, and 
have straw for nothing. The desire for revenue in 
the year of Dettingen was also strong, and accord- 
ingly an Act was passed imposing a new duty per 
gallon at the still-head, reducing the annual 
licence from £50 to £1. On the credit of this act 
the Ministry immediately borrowed a large sum of 
money at £3 per cent. 

The policy of this measure was furiously debated 
in that now peaceful Tory club, the House of Lords, 
where it was clearly perceived that the question was 
one between public morality and public revenue. 
We have a report of these debates which we now 
know to be the work of Samuel Johnson, who 
did not hear a word of them, but invented 
all the speeches on both sides in a garret in 
Exeter Street, Strand. Lord Chesterfield took 
part in the debate on the Temperance side, and 
we may read in his collected works the speeches 
he is supposed to have delivered on those occa- 
sions, but though no doubt he did make excellent 
speeches he is not responsible for a line of either of 
those so attributed to him, which are throughout 
unadulterated Samuel. But for our purposes Johnson 
is as good as any possible peer of the realm, and our 
teetotal friends would be greatly solaced if, between 
the dates of the publication of the Alliance News, 
they turned to this report, which they will find in 
any edition of Johnson’s Works which contains the 
two volumes of Parliamentary Debates. 

Lord Hervey is made to say :— 

“The Bill now before you, my Lords, is fundamentally 
wrong, as it is formed upon a hateful project of increasing the 
consumption of strong drink, dnd consequently of promoting 
drunkenness among a people already reproached for it through- 
out the whole world I am, for my part, convinced that 
drunkards as well as thieves are made by opportunity.” 

In Lord Chesterfield’s mouth the following words 
are put: 


“To pretend, my Lords, that the design of this Bill is to 
prevent or diminish the use of spirits is to trample upon common 
sense, for when did any man hear that a commodity was pro- 
hibited by licensing its sale ? or that to offer and refuse is the 
same action. They are resolved, my Lords, that the nation, 
which nothing can make wise, shall, while they are at its head, 
at least be merry.” 











Lord Lonsdale is credited with the following :— 

“Such, my Lords, is at present the state of the nation, twelve 
millions of gallons of these poisonous liquors are every year 
swallowed by the inhabitants of this kingdom, and this quantity, 
enormous as it is, will probably every year increase.” 

Johnson makes most of his temperance orators 
denounce in glowing passages, too long for quotation, 
the folly of raising money for the maintenance of a 
war out of the demoralisation of the people, and on 
the whole it must, we think, be admitted that he 
takes care throughout his report that the drunken 
dogs should get the worst of the argument. The 
Act passed, though ten prelates—to their honour be 
it said—-voted against it. 

We cannot now pursue the subject any further. 
Acthas always followed Actinan unbrokensuccession, 
and at the present moment, though scores have been 
repealed, there are still thirty-eight statutes in 
force in England alone relating to this trade, 
which Mr. Chamberlain has had the audacity to 
pronounce the chief industry of the country. From 
first to last it has been a suspected trade which has 
only been tolerated for purposes of taxation. 








THE CHIVALRY OF POSTERITY. 

HERE has just been published a new edition 

of Coleridge, one feature of which starts in 
our mind afresh a rather old question of literary 
morality. We are not criticising the edition here, 
which, we may say, makes on the whole the best 
edition of Coleridge that there is. We are taking 
it simply as an illustration of the question it 
suggests. The question which recurs to us on 
reading the volume is the right of posterity to 
contravene the wishes of a dead man in regard 
to his own affairs when that dead man happens 
to have been a poet: a question which generally 
goes with another—namely, the right of the 
public which comes after a man to invade pre- 
cinets which are generally (or used to be generally) 
regarded as sacred from the public contemporaneous 
with him. This edition of Coleridge boasts of con- 
taining every scrap of verse which could be got at 
that Coleridge ever wrote, even in the shape of jot- 
tings in his commonplace book ; including “ all those 
dropped by Coleridge from the various editions 
issued in his lifetime, all those hitherto added by his 
editors from whatever source, a number in print 
which had escaped their notice, and a further con- 
siderable number of poems and fragments ... . 
which hitherto haveremained in manuscript.” Doubt- 
less it is largely an affair of temperament, but to 
some temperaments such a recital as this must bear 
the aspect of an outrage. Has a poet, then, no feel- 
ings, no rights which ought to be respected after his 
death, as one respects the rights and feelings of a 
greengrocer? Is every idle word which he ever 
uttered and which he wished forgot, every marred, 
mistaken, or imperfect page he ever scribbled, to be 
rooted out, raked together, and served up, when he 
is no longer able to prevent it, for the pitiless 
curiosity of posterity? When a poet wishes that 
something he has written should be “ dropped,” why 
is his wish not to be held as sacred as the wish of the 
common citizen who may direct his friends to burn 
his letters or his diaries? In practice it may be 
impossible to prevent posterity enjoying its forbidden 
treat ; but that does not render the proceeding more 
admirable, nor is its decency enhanced by the 
spectacle which is sometimes witnessed of the poet's 
own descendants countenancing this violation of his 
will, and with an impiety comparable in its way to 
that of the sons of Noah, aiding in laying bare 
the nakednesses whieh the dead hand strove to 
cover. 

Of course this is all an exceedingly old question 
which has been threshed out again and again, and 
which has subsided again and again amid a general 
acquiescence that there is no remedy for the 
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grievance, if grievancetherebe. But,nevertheless,men 
feel about it pretty strongly from time to time. The 
geniuses themselves sometimes feel—with an instinct- 
ive horror of the brutality of posterity. Tenny- 
son’s fierce “curse on clown and knave” we know. 
Dickens had such an ardent sentiment on this subject 
that he made it a rule to destroy every private letter 
he received ; and it has always seemed to us, by the 
way, that Shakespeare must have done something 
similar. In his various capacities as theatrical 
manager, playwright, general business man, as well 
as poet, lover, and friend, Shakespeare must have 
had a pretty extensive correspondence, and, if 
practically not a shred of it exists, we are inclined 
to believe it was because he deliberately destroyed 
it. With a fine and sensitive perception of the pro- 
pensities of posterity, he dreaded (like Thackeray) 
the biographer who understood him not and the 
literary ghouls who grub in the coffins of the great, 
and he resolved to leave them nothing to go upon. 
His curse upon those who would stir his bones, a 
proceeding which is generally described as un- 
Shakespearean, seems to us perfectly natural and 
consistent. There is no remedy, we are told, against 
posterity’s desecrations (except such remedy as 
this). Posterity will not be denied; its curios- 
ity is insatiable; nothing to it is holy ground; 
leave anything in its way, and though you invoke 
the ghosts of your ancestors to aid you in surrounding 
it with a ring of consecration, posterity will come on 
unabashed with heavy tread, with itching hand and 
peering eye. If this be indeed true, in what an 
unpleasant light does it place posterity? The 
matter suggests some curious ethical considerations. 
What is the reason why posterity takes a different 
stand with regard to a man’s personal rights and 
wishes from that taken by his contemporaries ? 
Where does its moral right, its justification for taking 
this stand, come in? We are not discussing, be it 
noted, the propriety of giving a full-length portrait 
of a man, but the morality of disrespecting wishes 
from the dead which we do not disrespect from the 
living. Posterity’s excuses are familiar: that when 
a man is great, or has been great, he is everybody's 
property, he has no individual rights; that, whether 
he wished it or not, his most private concerns must 
be studied by the general public—in a purely 
scientific spirit, of course, and for the good of 
humanity ; in a word, that he is to be regarded as a 
human document rather than a human being,.and, if 
his contemporaries forebore from taking him in hand 
too thoroughly, that was yielding him a point of 
courtesy rather than of right—a courtesy by which 
posterity isby nomeans bound toletitself be hampered. 
These excuses, however, are the merest sophistries. 
Even if one admitted the great value to be derived 
by “humanity” from these post-mortem examina- 
tions of the moral corpse of genius (we do not admit 
it for a moment, but hold a very strong opinion the 
other way), that admission could not touch in the 
least the question of right or justification—any more 
than the admission that medical science, and con- 
sequently “ humanity,” could derive great value from 
my body being cut up in the dissecting-room would 
give a body-snatcher a right to violate my grave. 
While I am alive I have certain rights which no man 
dreams of denying. No man has a right to sit at my 
hearth against my will; nor to ransack my writing- 
desk and read my private letters; nor to bandy my 
family affairs about upon his tongue. If anyone were 
singular enough to imagine he had such a privilege, 
the public at large knows better than to be surprised 
at seeing me take a very summary means of remov- 
ing his delusion. Yet no sooner am I dead (if I have 
been a man of note), than the public at large assumes 
all these privileges itself. Even though I forbid it 
with my latest breath, my sanctuary is invaded, my 
hearth is no longer sacred. Not content with what I 
have given it, the world rushes in to seize upon what 
I have chosen to withhold ; my home is looted, the 
family skeleton is dragged from its closet and 
dangled before delighted eyes. 





“ Proclaim the faults he would not show : 

Break lock and seal, betray the trust.” 
And this is done, not merely as a matter of 
right, but with an air of patronage, as if a 
favour were being conferred. We have known a 
superior literary man to call at the house where 
the descendants of a great man cherish with 
some scrupulousness a respect for the sentiments of 
the dead. “I have come to see this, and I have 
come to see that, which I hear you have got here,” 
said the literary man, naming documents and relics, 
some of a particularly sacred, some of a particularly 
painful kind. If the great man were alive, the 
literary searcher would not only not have taken 
that tone, but he would never have made the re- 
quest. If his own sense of decency did not prevent 
him, the fear of a rapid ejection through the hall- 
door would. Yet he was intensely surprised, and 
spoke in a high and offended style about the 
absurdity of family sentiments interfering with 
the rights of posterity, when the descendants of the 
dead declined to let him examine what he wished. 
In this instance the dead happened to have an 
adequate defender. But that does not often happen. 
When a man is dead, he is generally defenceless ; 
and posterity takes a ruthless and cruel advantage 
of the fact. 

Posterity, indeed, seems largely, though uncon- 
sciously, affected by this most unchivalrous con- 
sideration. The very thing which sets it free is that 
which ought to restrain it. When a man holds a 
private letter from another, either of two things 
prevent him from publishing it (supposing it 
to be of public interest) against the wish of 
the other while the other is living—either fear 
of the other or the sentiment of honour. The 
man who is influenced by the former motive 
will find his reason for reserve at an end when the 
writer of the letter dies. On the other hand, death 
will only intensify the obligation of privacy to the 
truly honourable man. Posterity, we fear, in a 
large degree resembles the former of these two. It 
is insensible to those impalpable considerations which 
surround the rigid lines of the moral laws with an 
atmosphere, a sentiment, whose intuitions are often, 
in the eyes of those who apprehend them, more 
precious than the obvious postulates. Posterity, in 
other words, is not a gentleman. As for the 
sophistical explanations which it puts forward by 
way of justifying its conduct, these are, in the main, 
simply a case of putting high-sounding names upon 
a not very high sort of thing. That thing is 
mere curiosity, which partakes quite as much of the 
prurient as it does of the scientific spirit, and which 
is more easily gratified in the case of a dead man 
than of a living one. The worthiest souls find 
themselves unconsciously ministering to this un- 
worthy passion, so strong and universal is it. Take 
this edition of Coleridge. The great proportion of 
these grubbings from the poor poet’s commonplace 
book and elsewhere are worse than worthless—some 
are positive drivel; several he never intended for 
publication ; several more, having published, he re- 
gretted and wished to have withdrawn. “ His worst 
he kept, his best he gave.” Why are they all dragged 
to light and dished up with trimmings now? No doubt 
they are a plentiful gratification of that appetite 
which loves to make a meal off a dead poet’s remains ; 
but are they anything better? What good purpose 
do they serve? Ethically, to our mind, they do an 
injury. One’s manhood must suffer, if one has been 
induced to pry into things which a dead man 
desired to keep from our gaze, and which one would 
never have dreamed of examining uninvited while 
the man was alive. The answer to the high claims 
of posterity in this matter has been given once for 
all by Browning, than whom no one resented with 
greater scorn this inquisition of the street : 

“ Friends, the goodman of the house at least 
Kept house to himself till an earthquake came : 


"Tis the fall of the frontage permits you feast 
On the inside arrangements you praise or blame ;— 
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Outside should suffice for evidence : 
And whoso desires to penetrate 

Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense— 
No opties like yours, at any rate.” 





PEPYS THE IMMORTAL. 





TEPVHE appearance of the first volume of a new 

edition of the Diary of Samuel Pepys, edited 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatley and published by Messrs. 
Bell, will be welcome to the lovers of the most 
veracious record of a human life known to English 
literature. Mr. Wheatley has done his work well, 
and the new edition of the Diary bids fair to 
become the standard edition also. It is fuller than 
any preceding edition—far fuller than the first, 
through which the world first made acquaintance 
with the life of the late Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Even now, advanced as we are in many things, the 
time has not yet arrived when the English public 
would tolerate an absolutely verbatim rendering in 
plain English of Mr. Pepys’ story of his sayings and 
doings. The least reticent of mortals, he put down 
much that in ordinary memoirs is decently veiled 
from the public gaze. But if in this last edition 
there are still some necessary omissions from the 
narrative, it promises to be more complete than any 
that has preceded it. 

There is no need to sing the praises of Mr. Pepys. 
For threescore years he has held his place as the 
prime favourite of the reading public, and his life 
and adventures are as familiar to the generation of 
to-day as those of the late Robinson Crusoe, mariner 
of York, or of the hero of the “ Pilgrim's Progress” 
itself. What is it that gives to the Diary its un- 
failing charm? Pepys was no genius, nor can it be 
said that the part he played in public life made his 
revelations of passing interest to the historian. His 
humour is, for the most part, quite unconscious. 
Has he not told us that the best story he ever heard 
was that of “a gentleman that persuaded a country 
fool to let him gut his oysters or else they would 
stink’’? Nor is there any fine sentiment in the 
Diary ; whilst of literary merit it has none. Yet is 
it a book to which the tired worldling turns with a 
never-failing zest, certain of finding within its pages 
a relief from ennui and a balm for care. The secret 
lies, of course, in the immeasurable frankness of the 
man. His Diary was to him more than a father- 
confessor, more even than a conscience is, to most of 
us at all events. There are few indeed who, even 
in their most secret thoughts—the fleeting thoughts 
which come and go in the long watches of a sleepless 
night—will admit as much against themselves as 
Pepys was wont to confide to the pages of his Diary. 
Hence it is that imperfect man finds in this book the 
most perfect picture and reflection of himself. Not 
that we mean to imply that the reader of this article, 
any more than the writer, possesses all those small 
infirmities of which Mr. Pepys was the undeniable 
and unashamed owner. Yet not even the most 
heroic and impeccable amongst us, Mr. Chamberlain, 
for example, or Mr. Stead, can hug the belief that 
here or there, at some point or another, he does not 
find himself on common ground with Mr. Pepys. He 
is the most human of all mortals who have ever 
taken penin hand. There is nothing about him of 
the sham sentiment and genuine self-worship of Jean 
Jacques. He does not strive after literary effect, 
like the English opium-eater. He is not even trying 
to benefit others by the revelation of his own in- 
firmities, after the fashion of the late Reverend John 
Newton, and of various gallows-birds who have made 
an edifying end. He commits the story of his life 
to paper under the influence of an overmastering 
passion, such as urges the miser to hoard his gold in 
some secret hiding-place where it can benefit neither 
himself nor any other man. To sit down at night 
and, in his crabbed cipher, write a faithful record 
of the day’s doings, ending with the familiar tag, 
“and so to bed,” was a habit which had become a 
second nature. He could not have slept if he had 





been wanting in this duty. Would he have ever 
slept again, if the awful thought had once flashed 
across his mind that, centuries after his disappear- 
ance from the scene, thousands of persons would be 
making merry over this secret story of his life ? 

Pepys has something to tell us of a hundred 
different persons more or less interesting to 
the reader of to-day. But the real interest of his 
Diary centres in himself. It is not what he hears 
from the great men of his time that we really care 
for; and if it had been but for the State secrets he has 
to reveal, the Diary would not have been worth deci- 
phering. But the picture of the average man with 
his faults and his foibles, his little weaknesses and 
occasional vices, his vanity and his cowardice, his 
avarice and his envy—ay, and his homely virtues 
too—would have been worth discovering and giving 
to the world if the labour of decipherment had been 
tenfold greater. Why do we like him so much? 
Let each man answer for himself. To us it seems 
that there is sufficient reason for our liking for him 
in his simplicity, his veracity, his intense humanity. 
It is a photograph—an untouched negative—of a 
human soul with which he has furnished us; and 
the fact that the soul was a little one, streaked with 
all manner of flaws and infirmities, by no means 
detracts from the value of the presentment. 

If genius be an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
then Pepys had that precious quality in no ordinary 
degree. The pains he took were enormous. Nothing 
was too small to be thought worthy of a place in the 
daily record. He notes when he took medicine, and 
the inevitable consequences. He does not even 
forget to mention the careless kisses he bestows 
upon the long-suffering Mrs. Pepys. Of kisses of a 
less innocent description there is a full and faithful 
catalogue. A new suit of clothes comes home from 
the tailor’s, and he mentions that he gets up earlier 
the next morning than usual, in order to don them. 
He blots a carpet in a friend's house, and tells how he 
“got it out again with fair water.” He gets drunk, and 
repents thereof; and within a page we find him 
commending a sermon he had heard upon the evils 
of intemperance. He does not forget to mention 
that his wife, “ with two or three black patches on,” 
seemed much handsomer than the Princess Hen- 
rietta. He scolds the partner of his joys as he 
would scold a pet spaniel, and deceives her con- 
stantly, repenting with fervour after each fresh fall. 
When he provides a good dinner for his guests, 
he takes care to praise it himself. He toadies “my 
lord,” who is his patron, and is not at all ashamed 
of the fact. There is a disturbance in the streets, 
and he is compelled to go out bearing a lethal 
weapon for the purpose of restoring order; but he 
tells us how very sorry he felt for himself at having 
to do so. He receives unexpectedly a small debt 
which he had given up as lost, and forthwith gives 
a couple of friends “‘a glass of wine and a peck of 
oysters for joy of my getting this money.” There 
is no humbug about Mr. Pepys, in his Diary at any 
rate; nor does he hide the delight with which he 
counts his steadily-accumulating guineas. He has 
been paid his salary unexpectedly, and has received 
in addition £7 10s. as salary for his servant, “ which 
I do intend to keep for myself.” It is after record- 
ing this small piece of knavery that he bursts 
forth as follows: “With this my heart is much 
rejoiced, and do bless Almighty God that He is 
pleased to send so sudden and unexpected pay- 
ment of my salary so soon after my great disburse- 
ments. So that now I am worth £200 again. Ina 
great ease of mind and spirit, I fell about the audit- 
ing of Mr. Shepley’s last account with my lord, by 
my lord’s desire, and about that I sat till twelve 
o'clock at night, till I began to doze, and so to bed, 
with my heart praising God for His mercy to us.” 
Was he less sincere in this thanksgiving because 
two days later he writes: “ This morning, observing 
some things to be laid up not as they should be by 
the girl, I took a broom and basted her till she cried 
extremely, which made me vexed ; but before I went 
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out I left her appeased”? Happy Mr. Pepys! He 
was able to reconcile others to his sins as easily as 
he reconciled himself. He was always falling, and 
repenting, and swearing amendment, and falling 
again. We call him the inimitable, but in truth 
there are thousands of his kidney walking these 
same streets of London to-day as he walked them 
two centuries ago. The pity of it is that not one 
of these fellow-sinners is keeping a diary which will 
compare with his. No man nowadays can venture 
to be frank, even in a journal written in shorthand. 
Worthy Mr. Pepys has effectually spoiled that 
game. 





THE HUMOURS OF WHIST. 





W ona is the one game which has a literature. 

Cricket has traditions, and an Ulsterical bishop 
has compared Mr. Gladstone to a “demon bowler” ; 
but the finesse of “long stop” and the subtleties of 
“cover point” do not take shape in anecdotes. There 
may come a day when golfers will have their literary 
gossips, and when Mr. Balfour's badinage on the links 
will surpass his performances on the platform or in 
the Rectorial chair; but whist has long been a dis- 
tinct order of intellect, a system of wholesome discip- 
line,a mirror of personal character, a library of good 
stories—nay, almost a theological creed. The writer 
of the papers entitled “ English Whist and English 
Whist-Players,” which have appeared in Temple Bar 
for April and May, has some claim to be ranked with 
Abraham Hayward as a whist historian. He is an 
elder brother of the craft; he understands the evo- 
lution of its rules; he can expound the morality of 
“ points” with the mellow wisdom of the Augur; he 
can extol the virtues—the coolness, equanimity, and 
courage—demanded by the game; he can shed an 
indulgent humour on the foibles it nurtures; he has 
a fund of piquant reminiscence and a fine dis- 
crimination as to the parentage of familiar stories. 
Historic impartiality does not allow him to pass 
over the famous remark which Lamb is reported to 
have made to Martin Burney, “If dirt were trumps, 
what a hand you would have!” without admitting 
that Hazlitt ascribed the joke to some anonymous 
genius who never made another. Volumes could not 
throw more light than this suggestion on the fascina- 
tions of whist: for if Hazlitt was right, you havea 
pictureofadull man translated foran instant amongst 
the immortals of wit because he was a whist-player. 
Twenty generations hence his laurel will be as green 
as ever. The charm of the whist story is, indeed, 
unique and lasting because of its infinite element of 
surprise. Abraham Hayward relates how a foreigner 
played a card so wholly unexpected by the opponent 
who had to follow him that he was greeted with the 
testy challenge, “I'll bet you a hundred you had no 
reason for playing that card.” “Done!” said the 
foreign gentleman, cheerily; “I looked into your 
hand.” This agreeable simplicity was scarcely 
equalled by the divine who, when he was asked by 
an angry partner what reason he had for a par- 
ticular “lead,” meekly replied, “ None upon earth, 
I assure you!” 

The attractions of whist for the theological mind 
are notorious. They have been known to subdue 
even the stern sobriety of Scotch Presbyterian 
pastors. Archbishop Cornwallis is believed to have 
played whist every Sunday evening at Lambeth. 
Paley’s love of the game outweighed his claims 
to preferment in the opinion of George III., who 
declined to number a taste for whist amongst 
the evidences of Christianity. Bishop Bathurst 
sharpened his faculties for the service of the Church 
by playing for sixpenny points, and his greatest 
grief was that having served the Whigs all his life 
he was rewarded with the society of a new 
canon “who doesn’t know clubs from spades.” 
Keble found the Christian year _ intolerable 
without whist, and it was Dr. Parr who, 
when asked by a lady how the game fared, 





replied, “Pretty well, madam, considering that 
I have three adversaries.” Episcopalian, Presbyter, 
Papist—whist makes captives of all. In 1836 George 
Ticknor found seven cardinals at Rome, in the 
resplendent robes of their order, deep in play; 
though he admits that some twenty years later the 
austerity of a Pope who knew not whist had 
banished the cards. Does Cardinal Vaughan sit 
down to a rubber in the dazzling garb with which he 
graced the Royal Academy banquet ? Within recent 
years a bishop has fearlessly declared in Convocation 
that be does not number “ sixpenny points ” amongst 
the sins of gambling, which it is his official duty to de- 
nounce. We remember the reprobation which the 
Rev. Mr. Farebrother excited in the society of Middle- 
march by his incurable devotion to whist; and even 
now there are spheres of usefulness which would be 
very much shocked by a clerical approval of cards. 
But as a solvent of sectarianism whist has not yet 
played its most beneficent part in the work of 
civilisation. When divines put their heads together 
at Grindelwald to design a basis of reunion for the 
Churches, why should not whist parties vary the 
recreations of the conference? A rubber might be 
found to temper the intolerance of a rubric, and the 
fund of whist anecdote might be enriched beyond 
the dreams of avarice. Probably no better means 
could be devised for allaying the passions excited by 
the agitation against the Welsh Suspensory Bill than 
a series of rubbers under the direction of the Bishop 
of St. Asaph and Mr. Lloyd George. At the whist 
table Lord Teynham might learn that to interrupt 
a bishop at a public meeting is not agnosticism, and 
that to break into an Episcopalian hymn with the 
Welsh national anthem, “ Land of Our Fathers,” is 
not blasphemy. There areeminent persons to whom 
a sense of humour would be a temporal salvation, 
and if they could be brought to appreciate Talley- 
rand’s picture of old age without whist, or the vener- 
able ecclesiastic’s remark that he was thankful for 
sufficient eyesight to read nothing smaller than the 
ace of trumps by candlelight, there would be consider- 
able hope for the appeasement of religious asperities. 

There is, of course, an occasional licence amongst 
whist-players which must be deprecated by the 
judicious. A bishop cannot be expected to echo the 
distinguished lawyer who defined heaven as “ sitting 
at nisi prius all day and at whist all night.” It is 
not right to gamble like Charles James Fox, though, 
to be sure, Fox lost his money, not at whist, but at 
faro. You must take the counsel of the genial 
chronicler in Temple Bar, that “no man should play 
at any game for stakes which cause him anxiety. 
If he cannot afford to find the balance of the 
year against him at the points for which he is 
playing he should retire into private life.” This 
excellent advice ought to save you from any 
attempt to emulate Major-General John Scott, “a 
notorious gamester who acquired numerous estates” 
to which end he dined habitually on boiled chicken 
with toast and water. One of Scott’s daughters 
had a dowry of a hundred thousand, which must 
have been an agreeable token to her husband 
of other men’s ruin. Yet it is said of Scott 
that he discouraged gaming amongst his _ sub- 
alterns and contentedly played with them for “ six- 
penny points.” Another well-known gambler, Sir 
James Campbell, applied his gains to the payment 
of his father’s losses, a habit of filial piety which 
is rare, if not unexampled. These instances of un- 
expected virtue show what a power for good is 
exercised by whist, even under the most unlikely 
conditions. But it is not wise to pursue the 
primrose path on the chance of turning into 
virtuous byways. If you limit your acquisitiveness 
to sixpence a point, there is no reason why a weak- 
ness for whist should prevent you from becoming a 
bishop or a cardinal, or a philanthropist like Pea- 
body; and you will probably find that the literature 
of whist is the most compendious and practicable 
form of philosophy which the much-taxed wit of 
man has framed for our reasonable well-being. 
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THE DRAMA. 


—-—~e2 -— 
*“ ALAN’S WIFE.” 


JT isa philosophical commonplace that nature is, in 

some aspects, unjust, immoral, malignant, fero- 
cious, “red in tooth and claw.” Life presents us 
occasionally with cases of unspeakable calamity for 
which there can be no compensation, wrongs that 
can never be righted, hopeless, heartless, odious 
things which put the glib commonplaces of the 
pulpit and the copybook to the rout, and leave poor, 
mocked mankind shaking their fists in impotent 
rage at the sky. I read the other day in a news- 
paper of two women whom a recent shipwreck had 
not only made widows but driven—through the 
prolonged agony of hoping for tidings of the lost 
vessel which were never to arrive—raving mad. Are 
there not scores of instances on record of people 
done to death by the law whose innocence has been 
clearly established—too late? Take another case. 
A young bride, idolising her husband, glorying in 
his strength and shapeliness, has him brought home 
to her on a stretcher, an unrecognisable mass of 
mangled flesh and crushed bones. That, you admit, 
is an awful calamity, but time, you hasten to add, 
will bring its anodyne; the woman is herself young 
and strong, she will outlive her trouble, there is yet 
a reasonable prospect of a decent, happy life in store 
for her. But, suppose, further, that a baby is born to 
her, a baby which will for its whole life bear perpetual 
witness to the shock its mother has undergone—weak, 
deformed to hideousness. Here you have, I think, one 
of those terrible cases which seem to be absolutely 
without consolation or redress. It is the case which 
has been presented at the Independent Theatre by the 
anonymous author of Alan's Wife, and presented 
with no attenuation but rather persistent aggrava- 
tions of its horrible circumstances. We are shown 
the stretcher, the mangled corpse, the child. 

Worse than that—we are shown the mother, 
terrified at the bare prospect of the helpless child 
outliving her, murdering it in its cradle, and we last 
see her in the condemned cell on her way to the 
hangman. Moreover, we are shown these things 
after the latest approved dramatic method, brought 
into fashion at M. Antoine’s Théatre Libre; that is 
to say, not in acts, with artistic preparation and 
alleviation, but in crude scenes—M. Jullien would call 
them “slices of life’—mere tableaux vivants, with 
the dialogue reduced to a minimum. There is no 
attempt at presentation of character, no attempt to 
explain the personages ; the bare events are left to 
speak for themselves. 

Now, if we are to evaluate a drama by the mere 
intensity of the impression which it produces on the 
spectators’ nerves—just as we evaluate a blow by the 
figure it records on a “ try-your-strength” machine 
—then is Alan's Wife a great play. But every 
instinct within me revolts against any such criterion 
of value in the arts. I do declare that I am nota 
dynamometer. The great question is not the 
quantitative but the qualitative value of my impres- 
sion. And I add, without hesitation, that in Alan's 
Wife there is no intellectual or artistic quality at all. 
In the first place, it is not artistic because who says 
art says pattern,arrangement,selection, the refraction 
of nature through a temperament. This play deals 
with some of the things in life which are so tremen- 
dous, so overpowering in themselves, that they have 
only to be stated—anyhow—to produce their effect. 
The merest idiot could make me shriek with horror by 
bringing a woman on the stage to smother her baby 
before my eyes, or by exposing a mangled corpse 
on a stretcher. In the second place, there is no 
intellectual quality in this play. It presents no 
ethical thesis, no crux, not even any development of 
character. A poor wretch, maddened by horrible 
misfortune, her brain still dizzy with the pangs of 
childbirth, kills her child. Well, this spectacle 
shocks me, it tears my very heartstrings; but it 
gives me nothing to break my mind upon. There 















is no problem in the case, no outlet for speculation ; 
it is a hopeless impasse. “Not so fast,” cries a 
friend, “ you are wrong in calling this woman mad. 
She is as sane as you or I, and a little more un- 
flinching in herlogic. She kills the child deliberately, 
out of kindness, to save it from the certainty of 
worse misfortune than death; and she goes as de- 
liberately to her own death, feeling that she, like 
her child, is better out of the world. This is not 
madness, it is reasoned conviction. And as for in- 
tellectual problems, what problem could there be 
more profound than that of the value of human 
life? Are there not, admittedly, cases of hopeless 
mania or incurable disease—cancer, say, or rapid 
consumption—in which it would be ‘a mercy’ to 
put the sufferers out of their misery at once? Ask 
any physician, and he will tell you of many instances 
in his own experience where the question of ‘ killing 
—no murder’ is at least arguable. This play pre- 
sents such a case, and so appeals to the intellect.” 
I can only reply that, even if Alan's Wife raises this 
question, it does not thereby stand excused. Such 
a question is one of the gravest which the human 
mind can consider; it is only to be solemnly medi- 
tated upon in the privacy of the study. A play is 
a public act performed under conditions the reverse 
of solemn. The idea of a number of men and 
women, in lazy after-dinner mood, sitting at ease 
in their stalls, extracting a new sensation for their 


| jaded nerves out of such a question as this, treating 


it as a chasse to their coffee or a whet for their 
supper, is positively nauseous. But, of course, 
Alan's Wife does not raise this question. The most 
determined advocates for a revision of the popular 
views on the sacrosanctity of human life would 
shrink from arguing that the—possibly beneficert 
—task of putting a crippled child out of its misery 
should be confided to the child’s own mother. Look 
at it how ycu may,I submit that this play ought 
never to have been written. 

For the sake of Miss Elizabeth Robins, who 
played the wife, I could wish that Diderot’s paradox 
of acting were true, and that she did not feel her 
part. But I am sure that she did, for she played it 
with the very accent of truth, so that if my feelings 
touched—as they did—the point of agony, what 
must hers have done? Has a woman the right to 
lay bare the inmost fibres of her being in this way, 
befcre a gaping playhouse crowd? Perhaps she has; 
possibly she is really performing an heroic act of 
self-sacrifice in the cavse cf art. Perhaps not. It 
is a nice question in histrionics, which I will not 
pretend to settle. In any case, Miss Robins made 
the dynamometer swing its index round to a very 
high figure indeed. Mrs. E. H. Brooke gave a 
moving picture of the girl's mother, while Mrs. 
Edmund Phelps and Mr. James Welch were both 
excellent in minor parts. But the recollection of 
the play hangs on me like a nightmare; and if the 
Independent Theatre proposes to pursue this line of 
dramatic experiment, I shall have to take refuge in 
the circus, A. B. W. 








A PORTRAIT IN THE NEW GALLERY. 





HE papers have been filled with eulogies of Mr. 

_ Sargent’s portrait of the lady in the cherry- 
coloured velvet. We have been told that it is 
superb, that it is magnificent, that it is extraordinary. 
Other adjectives have been employed: excellent, as- 
tonishing, and perhaps brilliant was used. I noticed, 
however, that the adjective “ beautiful,” the most 
frequently used by art critics, was absent from the 
criticisms. The omission of this adjective may have 
been accidental—the hurry of writing—or maybe it 
was rejected on account of its commonness and 
therefore its inefficiency, in the ordinary phrase, 
to convey the enthusiasm felt by every writer. Or 
it may have been rejected unconsciously, because 
everyone felt that “ beautiful” was not the adjective 
that corresponded to the sensations that the picture 
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awoke in him. Now I hasten to approve all that 
the critics have said about this picture,and nowhere 
js our agreement more absolute than in the refusal, 
accidental or intentional, to describe it as “ beauti- 
ful.” Mr. Sargent has painted the portrait of a 
beautiful woman and of a beautiful drawing-room ; 
the picture is full of technical accomplishment, and 
yet it is not a beautiful picture. I will try to 
explain. 

The portrait is of a young and pretty brunette. 
She is dressed in cherry-coloured velvet, and she sits 
on the edge of a Louis XV. sofa, one arm by her 
side, the other thrown a little behind her, the 
hand leaning against the sofa. Behind her are 
pale yellow draperies, and under her feet is an 
Aubasson carpet. The drawing is swift, certain, and 
complete; with one stroke of the brush the artist has 
defined the line of the hips, and with another he 
records the exact width of the waist. The move- 
ment of the arm is so well rendered that we know 
the exact pressure of the long fingers that melt into 
a padded silken sofa. But is the drawing of those 
hips and that waist distinguished, or subtle, or re- 
fined, or is it mere parade of knowledge and practice 
of hand? Do you not feel tempted to say, What won- 
derful caligraphy? The face charms us with its 
actuality ; but is there a touch intimately character- 
istic of the model, those intimate touches which 
Gainsborough waited for and which illuminate his 
pictures? or is it merely a vivacious appearance ? 

But if the drawing when judged by the highest 
standard fails to satisfy us, what shall be said of 
the colour? Of a colour scheme there is no trace. 
Think of a cherry-coloured velvet filling half the 
picture—the pale cherry pink known as cerise— 
with mauve lights, and behind it pale yellowish 
draperies and an Aubasson carpet under the lady’s 
feet. Of course this is very “daring,” but is it any- 
thing more? Is the colour rich and beautiful 
like Alfred Stevens’ red velvets ; or is it thin and 
harsh like Duran? Has any attempt been made 
to compose the colour, to carry it through the 
picture? There are a few touches of red in the 
carpet, none in the draperies, so the dress is practi- 
cally a huge splash transferred from nature to the 
canvas without development or modulation, even 
the simplest. And when we ask ourselves if the 
picture has style, we do hesitate for a moment. 
The answer—“ It is merely the apotheosis of fashion- 
able painting "—rises at once to our lips. It is.what 
Messrs. Shannon, Hacker, and Solomon would like 
to do, but what they cannot do. They have not 
been able to realise their dreams. Mr. Sargent has 
realised their dreams for them; he has told us what 
the new generation of Academicians want, he has 
revealed their souls’ desire, and this desire is— 
L’ Article de Paris. 

The portrait is therefore a prodigious success; 
to use an expression which will be understood in 
the studios, “it knocks the walls silly”; you see 
nothing else in the gallery ; and it wins the suffrages 
of the artists and the public alike. Duran never drew 
so fluently as that, nor was he ever capable of so 
pictorial an intention. Chaplin, for it recalls Chaplin, 
was always heavier, more conventional—above all, 
less real. For it is very real, and just the reality that 
ladies like, reality without grossness ; in other words, 
without criticism. So Mr. Sargent gets his public, 
as the saying goes, “all round.” He gets the ladies, 
because it realises the ideal they have formed of 
themselves; he gets the artists, because it is the 
realisation of the pictorial ideals of the present day. 

The picture has been described as marvellous, 
brilliant, astonishing, superb, but no one has described 
it as beantiful. It is not beautiful, and none but 
beautiful pictures live through the genturies. It falls 
far shortof Whistler and Orchardsgn,and perhaps also 
of some of Sir John Millais’ best portraits—the three 
Miss Armstrongs, for instance ; but nothing else done 
in this end of thcentury can compare with it. It 
is not only t gst the younger generation can do, 
it is the best*they can even desire. It is therefore 
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essentially a picture of the hour; it fixes the idea of 
the moment and reminds one somewhat of a 
premiere at the Vaudeville with Sarah in a new 
part. Everyone is on the gui vive. The salle is 
alive with murmurs of approbation. It is the joy of 
the passing hour, the delirium of the sensual present. 
The appeal is the same as of food and drink and airand 
love. Fashionable art is concerned with the appear- 
ance and not with the idea that the appearance 
represents, and as the appearance is always 
changing, its representation passes away with the 
time that produced it; if we look back on fashionable 
books and pictures, when the colour and perspective 
of their moment has altered, we see something far 
away — it is like looking through the wrong end of an 
opera-glass—and we are alarmed and cannot under- 
stand the meaning of our formeradmiration. So, per- 
haps, it may be with Mr. Sargent’s portrait. Surely, 
when painters are pursuing new ideals, and all that 
constitutes the appearance of our day has changed,the 
admirations which I listened to to-day, and which I 
joined in, will find slight echoin the heartsof those who 
come after us. Those who come after us may admire 
the picture as cordially as we do; but, if they do,surely 
it will be for different reasons. Ten years will wipe the 
picture clean of social and zsthetic fashions. When 
these are gone, has it sufficient of those essentials of 
life and art for it to survive its decade? G. M. 








THE EYES OF THE BEHOLDER. 





THER people’s poetry—I don’t mean their pub- 
lished verse, but their absurdly romantic view 
of unromantic objects—is terribly hard to translate. 
It seldom escapes being turned into prose. It must 
have happened to you now and again to have had 
the photograph of your friend's beloved produced 
for your inspection and opinion. It is a terrible 
moment. If she does happen to bea really pretty 
girl, a girl you wouldn’t mind poaching—heavens ! 
what a relief. You praise her with almost hysterical 
gratitude. But if, as is far more likely, her beauty 
proves to be of that kind which exists in the eyes 
of one beholder, what a plight is yours! How 
you strive to look as if she is a new Helen, and 
how hopelessly unconvincing is your weary ex- 
pression—as unconvincing as one’s expression when, 
having weakly pretended acquaintance with a strange 
author, we feign ecstatic recognition of some passage 
or episode quoted by our ruthless interlocutor. There 
is this hope in the case of the photograph: that its 
amorous possessor will probably be incapable of 
imagining anyone insensitive to such a Golconda of 
charms, and you have always in your power the 
revenge of showing him your own sacred graven 
image. 

Is it not curious that the very follies we delight 
in for ourselves should seem so stupid, so absolutely 
vulgar, when practised by others? The last illusion 
to forsake a man is the absolute belief in his own 
refinement. 

A test experience in other people's poetry is to 
sit in the pit of a theatre and watch ’Arry and 
*Arriett making love—and eating oranges, simul- 
taneously. ‘Arry has a low forehead, close, black, 
oily hair, his eyes and nose are small, and his face is 
freckled. His clothes are painfully his best, he wears 
an irrelevant flower, and his tie has escaped from 
the stud and got high into his neck, eclipsing his 
collar. ’Arriett has thick, unexpressive features, 
relying rather on the expressiveness of her flaunting 
hat, she wears a straight fringe low down on her 
forehead, and endeavours to disguise her heavy ennui 
by an immovable simper. This pair loll one upon 
each other. Whether lights be high or low they 
hold each other’s hands—or rather they stick 
together with orange juice. They are hard and 
coarse with labour, and their nails remind one 
of deep mourning note-paper. But, for all that, 
they, in their strange uncouth fashion, would seem 
to be loving each other. “Not we alone have 
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passions hymeneal,” sings an aristocratic poet. 
They smile stickily at each other, an obvious animal 
smile, and you perhaps shudder. Or you study them 
for a realistic novel, or you call up that touch of 
nature that our great poet talks of. But somehow 
you cannot forget how their lips will stick and smell 
of oranges when they kiss each other on the way 
home. What is the truth about this pair? Is it in 
the unlovely details on which, maybe, we have too 
much insisted—or behind these are we to imagine 
their souls radiant in celestial nuptials ? 

Mr. Chevalier may be said to answer the question 
in his pictures of coster love-making. But are those 
pictures to be taken as documents, or are they not 
the product of Mr. Chevalier’s idealistic tempera- 
ment? Does the coster actually worship his “dona” 
with so fine a chivalry? Is he so sentimentally 
devoted to his “old Dutch”? If you answer the 
question in the negative, you are in this predica- 
ment—all the love and “the fine feelings" remain 
with the infinitesimal residuum of the cultured and 
professionally “refined.” Does that residuum actually 
incarnate all the love, devotion, honour, and other 
noble qualities in man? One need hardly trouble to 
answer the absurd question. Evidently behind the 
oranges, and the uncouth animal manners, we would 
find souls much like our own refined essences, had we 
the seeing, sympathetic eye. All depends on the eye 
of the beholder. 

Among the majority of literary and artistic 
people of late that eye of the beholder has been a 
very cynical, supercilious eye. Never was such a 
bitter, cruel war waged against the poor bourgeois. 
The lack of humanity in recent art and literature 
is infinitely depressing. Doubtless it is the outcome 
of a so-called “ realism,” which dares to pretend that 
the truth about life is to be found on its grimy, 
pock-marked surface. Over against the many robust 
developments of democracy, and doubtless inspired 
by them, is a marked spread of the aristocratic 
spirit—selfish, heartless, subtle, of a mere physical 
“refinement”; a spirit, too, all the more inhuman 
because it is not for the most part tempered by any 
intercourse with homely dependants, as in the merely 
feudal aristocracy. It would seem to be the product 
of “the higher education,” a university priggish- 
ness, poor as proud. It is the deadliest spirit 
abroad; but, of course, though it may poison life 
and especially art for a while, the great laughing 
democracy will in good time dispose of it as Hercules 
might crush a wasp. 

This is the spirit that draws up its skirts, and 
sneers to itself at poor “old bodies” in omnibuses, 
because, forsooth, they are stout, and out of the ful- 
ness of the heart the mouth speaketh. One thinks 
of Falstaff's plaintive “If to be fat is to be hated!” 
At displays of natural feelings of any sort this com- 
fortless evil spirit ever curls the lip. Inhabiting 
modern young ladies, it is especially superior to the 
maternal instinct, and cringes froma baby in a rail- 
way carriage as from anadder. And yet Sir Thomas 
Browne's patent method for propagating the race, 
“like trees,” has yet to be discovered. At the 
dropping of an “h” it cringes as though the weighty 
letter had fallen upon its great toe, and will forgive 
anything rather than a provincial accent. It lives 
entirely in the surfaces of things, and as the surface 
of life is frequently rough and prickly, it is frequently 
uncomfortable. At such times it peevishly darts 
its little sting like a young snake angry with a 
farmer's boot. It is amusing to watch it venting its 
spleen in papers the bourgeois never read, in 
pictures they don't trouble to understand. John 
Bull's indifference to the “ new” criticism is one of 
the most charming features of the time. Probably he 
has not yet heard a syllable of it, and if he should he 
would probably waive it aside with, “I have something 
more to think of than these megrims.” And so he 
has. While these superior folk are wrangling about 
Dégas and Mallarmé, about “style” and “ distinc- 
tion,” he is doing the work of the world. There is 
nothing in life so exaggerated as the importance of 








art. If it were all wiped off the surface of the earth to- 
morrow, the world would scarcely miss it. For what is 
art but a faint reflection of the beauty already sown 
broadcast over the face of the world? And that 
would remain. We should lose Titian and Leonardo, 
Velasquez and Rembrandt, and a great host of 
modern precious persons, but the stars and the great 
trees, the noble sculptured hills, the golden-dotted 
meadows, the airy sailing clouds, and all the regal 
pageantry of the seasons would still be ours; and 
a hawthorn in flower would replace the National 
Gallery. 
What a fine contrast to this anemic aristocratic 
spirit is Whitman's — 
*“ What have you thought of yourself ? 
Is it you, then, that thought yourself less ? 
Is it you that thought the President greater than you? 
Or the rich better off than you? Or the educated wiser than 
ou? 
(Beaman you are greasy or pimpled, or were once drunk, ora 
thief, 
Or that you are diseas’d, or rheumatic, or a prostitute, 
Or from frivolity or impotence, or that you are no scholar, and 
never saw your name in print, 
Do you give in that you are any less immortal ?) ” 


Yes, surely the true way of contemplating these 
undistinguished masses of humanity, this “h”- 
dropping, garlic-eating, child-begetting bourgeois, 
is Whitman's, Shakespeare's, Dickens’ way-——through 
the eye of a gentle, sympathetic beholder: one 
who understands Nature's way of hiding her most 
precious things beneath rough husks and in rank 
and bearded envelopes, and not through the eye- 
glass of the new critic. 

For these undistinguished people are, after all, 
alive as their critics are not. They are, indeed, the 
only people who may properly be said to be alive, 
dreaming and building while the superior person 
stands by cogitating sarcasms on their sweaty and 
dusty appearances. More of the true spirit of 
romantic existence goes to the opening of a little 
grocer's shop in a back street in Whitechapel than 
to all the fine marriages at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in a year. But, of course, all depends on 
the eyes of the beholder. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THERE IS THE WIND ON THE HEATH, 
BROTHER.” 


Srr,—Allow me to address through you an open letter to 

When I first saw those extended initials at the end of a 
SPEAKER “ Causerie,” I thought that it was a Queen’s Counsel 
who had suddenly developed a pretty wit, until my hapless 
search amongst law reports was terminated by a friend who 
is second-cousin to the Muses, and my imagination happily 
denuded you of wig and gown, which—with all respect to the 
sententious “ A. B.” be it said—do not seem fit habiliments for 
you. Your printed communications always seemed to have 
internal evidence of being dated from a ship’s deck or a garden 
bower; and thus it was a joyous confirmation to read of you in 
last week’s issue cheerily dipping your colours to the Norwegian. 
My friend The O'Trigger (of Irish extraction), second- 
cousin to the Muses, parts ane with you on your open-air 
tendencies. A room with regulated temperature, and a volume 
of Dandet or Rousseau—these are his ideal conditions, and 
when I suggest that a holiday afternoon in this bright weather 
is better spent on Botley than in his suburban parlour, he asks 
me if it is not true that there is an unconscionably strong breeze 
on that glorious summit! Well, there is, as a rule, more wind 
on a Surrey hill than in Newington Causeway; and, so much 
confessed, he holds up a deprecating hand, and leaves me to 
continue the journey alone. It was grand on that same Botley 
resterday. I found a hollow sheltered from the wind and there 
C me down, chewing the cud of my last-read columus of THE 
SpEAKER—to wit, your Causerie—as my eye travelled round 
the horizon thirty miles off It wasa pretty thought dipping 
your colours to the Henrik Ibsen. There is none of your level- 
temperature literary man about that, but rather of the man of 
letters whose heart leaps at that conversation (in ‘‘ Lavengro ”), 
between Situlengro and Borrow touching Death: “ But if you 
were blind, what would life be worth then?” ‘“ There is the 
wind on the heath, brother,” answers the Gipsy. 
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Well, thank God always for “the wind on the heath”: 
there are no books yet written that can take its place; and you, 
Sir, have been a literary man without forgetting this, rather 
constantly reminding us of the truth of it. Long may your 
writings come to us scented with the wind from the heath—the 
wind from the sea.—Your faithful servant, A.G.5. 


PUBLISHERS’ BOOKMARKS. 


DeaR Sir,— Your literary canseur might have saved 
himself all his irritation if he wonld only have looked at the 
matter of which he complains from a business point of view. 
The obvious reason for stamping books sent out for reviews in 
the manner he describes is the prevention of fraud both inside 
and outside of the publisher's office. 

I well remember in the old days, before this plan was adopted, 
serious questions arising between the publisher and his client the 
bookseller on account of books having been sold at very much 
below the ordinary trade prices directly after publication, and 
this was in nearly all cases traceable to the review copies having 
been put upon the market. By the present method this is 
rendered impossible, as the stamp at once makes a book a 
- cast aa one.” 

Its usefulness from the point of view of the inside of a pub- 
lisher’s office as preventing theft is elear. The addition of the 
price of the book in the review cop‘es is in response to requests 
constantly made by newspaper proprietors. 

I am eurprised to find so ardent a lover of literature as 
“A.T.Q.C.” formulating this complaint as he does. Surely 

** The bride eyes not her garment, 
But her dear bridegroom’s face” ; 
and if among the books sent to Mr. “ A.T.Q.C.” there should 
happen to be anything so good t)at he likes to place it amongst 
his choicest treasures, their literary valus will not be destroyed 
owing to the fact that they are “ presented by the publisher.” 
* CHAPMAN.” 


THE DAILY NEWS. 


Sir,— No living man who, in the course of the last twenty- 
five years, has served under the Bouverie Street banner, but 
must rejoice in the tribute, in last week’s SPEAKER, to the chief 
who found us and inspired us; and gallant comrades who have 
fallen in the cause, being dead, yet testify in their work, which 
does not die, of their devotion to the man whose ever-ready 
encouragement and prai<e stimulated them to freeh exertions. 

In MacGahan you have worthily mentioned a true hero of 
war-journalism. ‘The more perturbed the region, the stronger 
was its recommendation to his blithe dauntlessness. But he 
never was in the Soudan. The man of the Dai/y Vews who 
marched to his death with Hicks’s hapless foree was Edmond 
O'Donovan, the intrepid pioneer of Mery; its man who accom- 
panied Herbert Stewart's column across the Bayada desert was 
Henry Pearse, who, although wounded, has happily survived 
that momentous experience.— Your obedient servant, 

4th May. ARCHIBALD ForBeEs. 


Srtr,—On reading your interesting article “The Modern 
Press” in THe SpeaKER of the 29th ult., with its reference to 
the correspondents of the Doily News during the Franco-German 
War, I think it worth while to observe that the first account to 
reach this country of the Battle of Sedan appeared in the Daily 
News in the historic letter written by Mr. Hilary Skinner from 
the headquarters of the late Emperor of Germany—then Crown 
Prince—where Mr. Hilary Skinner represented the Daily News 
as war correspondent during the whole of the war. 

A Constant READER. 








SONNET. 
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TIVHE sons of England shouted, ‘‘ Let us raise 
A princely palace, ’mid a people’s cheers, 
In memory of ba'f a hundred years 
Of queenly progress in all perfect ways ! 
And o’er its porch this pean let us blaze— 
Tis England that is prime among her peers ; 
No powers nor principalities she fears ; 
To England therefore be perpetual praise /” 
And England answered, “ Do as ye have said: 
That so their fathers’ glory shall be shown 
To generations that come after you. 
But rase your writing, and inseribe instead 
The superscription of the prophet’s stone— 
The Lord our God hath helped us hitherto.” 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





PUBLISHERS AND REVIEWERS. 


N the course of my remarks, the other day, upon 
the practice of defacing review copies of new 
books, I asked for a definite statement of the pub- 
lishers’ case. Mr. Alfred Nutt has answered my 
appeal. “I believe,” he says, “that all publishers 
who adopt this practice will agree with me that they 
have been reluctantly forced to it as some slight 
check upon the immediate sale of the review copy, 
uncut, sometimes in the very wrapper in which it 
has come from the publishers, to the secondhand 
booksellers who make a speciality of dealing in new 
books. I estimate, and I do not think the publishers 
of larger experience will contradict me, that of any 
book at all largely sent out to the Press, at least 
half of the Press supply finds its way immediately 
into the hands of the dealers in question. I estimate, 
and I believe I under- rather than over-state the 
case, that as regards a not inconsiderable minority 
of books, a quarter of the total demand is met from 
this illegitimate source of supply.” 

Mr. Nutt submits that this is an evil against which 
the publisher naturally seeks a remedy. And to this 
I give a qualified assent. My qualification is, that if 
a reviewer has honestly written a criticism of the 
volume sent to him, he has thereby honestly 
acquired it; that this is part of the understanding 
upon which the book was sent out; and therefore, 
that if he does not want it, he may as justly dispose 
of the volume to a secondhand bookseller, as if he 
had purchased it with solid coin. This, I imagine, 
will not be denied. On the other hand it is im- 
possible to approve the conduct of a man who 
disposes of such a volume “ uncut, and sometimes in 
the very wrapper in which it has come from the 
publishers ;” for of course the condition of the 
volume proves that he has not read it, and it is part 
of the unwritten understanding that he should. 

I admit that this understanding exists, though 
loosely. If I dislike aérated waters, and a pushing 
company sends me down, unsolicited, a case of their 
latest invention in aérated drinks, with a request that 
I will make trial of a bottle or two and return the 
remainder if not approved of, I resent the assumption 
that a contract exists, and that I am a party to it. 
But there does exist an understanding, or something 
sufficiently near it to bind honourable men, between 
the editor of a literary paper and the publisher who 
sends his books for review: and the editor must 
delegate his share in this understanding to his 
reviewers. So that a reviewer who sells his volume 
uncut would seem to be wronging his own principal 
as well as the author and publisher. 

At the same time I suggest to Mr. Nutt the 
reviewer has his hardships, which should not be 
overlooked. The number of books sent to him is 
vast; and of these seventy per cent. (I speak of the 
average reviewer, who cannot pick and choose, and 
believe I speak well within the mark) are worthless 
to him. By this I mean that he has no reason for 
wishing to keep them on his shelves; and if he has 
fairly satisfied himself that they are worthless, I 
cannot see on what grounds the poor man should be 
condemned to keep them. Indeed, if he be a true 
lover of books, it is positive pain to him to give them 
house room. We can all sympathise with a man 
who, being jealous of his cellar’s honour, feels it 
violated by the mere presence of a faked-up 
Algerian claret. Why may not a teviewer—probably 
poor, but ex hypothesi a judge of books—be equally 
scrupulous concerning his library? Mr. Nutt says, 
“T estimate that of any book at all largely sent out 
to the Press, at least half of the Press supply finds 
its way immediately into the hands of the dealers.” 
But is this general proposition based on the average 
fortune of all books, good or bad? Or will Mr. Nutt 
allow it to be tested in the case of a book of ad- 
mitted worth? I ask, on the chance that the re- 
viewers’ turpitude may turn out to be but an heroic 
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medicine in the hands of Providence for purging the 
world of bad books. 


Mr. Nutt—whom I must thank not only for the 
temperate statement of this difficulty, but for the 
kindliness of his tone towards me—admits that 
the present practice of defacing review copies is 
objectionable ; and is quite ready to try any better 
plan that may be suggested. Well, if we are to 
have ear-marks at all, I would suggest (1) that 
they be made as little offensive to the sight as 
possible, (2) that they be stamped neither across 
the title page nor the false title, (3) that the 
term “Presentation Copy” be dropped, being a 
plain misuse of the words. For my own part, if 
he should ever desire to send me a book for review, 
nothing would please me better than to see Mr. 
Alfred Nutt’s own handwriting on the fly-leaf. 


But I have a better suggestion to offer, and I offer 
it both as an author and a reviewer. The whole 
root of the mischief, it seems to me, is the reckless- 
ness with which review copies are squandered by the 
publishers. 


Every competent observer knows that there are 
not two dozen papers in Great Britain whose opinion 
on any book is (from a literary point of view) worth 
having. The dozen is probably a generous computa- 
tion. Let the publishers send clean books, and send 
them only to these papers, and even if the reviewers 
sell their copies, the damage will beinconsiderable. But 
if, for purely commercial reasons, a publisher showers 
copies on every point of the compass whence he can 
get a puff, he cannot fairly complain (though his 
author may, if not consulted) when he finds these 
books returning upon the market and swamping the 
legitimate sales. That the abuse is great, and that 
the responsibility lies with the publishers, is (I think) 
evident from Mr. Nutt’s own words—“I estimate, 
and I believe I under- rather than over-state the case, 
that, as regards a not inconsiderable minority of 
books, a quarter of the total demand is met from 
this illegitimate source of supply.” This speaks for 
itself; and I cannot think it fair that publishers 
should revenge themselves upon reviewers for 
injuries that are obviously in great measure self- 
inflicted. 

Authors, we know, are peculiarly amenable to 
flattery ; nor need we speak disdainfully of the poet 
who aspires to immortality and is flattered mean- 
while by an appreciative notice in the Little Pedling- 
ton Gazetle or the Sleepy Hollow Advertiser. But 
let him sit down in a cool hour with his book of 
press-cuttings and roughly calculate at what cost 
to his pocket these advertisements are secured: 
let him softly repeat Mr. Nutt’s words, “ As regards 


a not inconsiderable minority of books, a quarter of 


the total demand is met from this illegitimate source 
of supply”: and it may dawn on him that the 
opinion of Little Pedlington’s one critic is all too 
dearly purchased. 


At present a man—no matter what his qualifica” 
tions—has only to proclaim himself editor of a new 
literary journal, review or magazine, and the volumes 
come rolling in. Now if the publishing trade would 
unite to suppress a deplorable extravagance, this 
enterprising gentleman would be forced to the not 
degrading expedient of subscribing to a circulating 
library, and proving his critical capacity at his own 
expense. The cost of subscription would form but a 
trivial item among the expenses of conducting a 
paper ; and no doubt when the editor's capacity was 


proved, publishers (with the authors’ sanction) 
would be glad to supply him with books 
gratis. But just now the whole thing is 


overdone, to the damage of author and publisher 
alike. I doubt if the inhabitants of Sleepy Hollow 
take the slightest interest in literature: I suspect it 
would rather hurt them than not if they did: but I 
am quite certain that until we are sure they buy 
books at their editor’s recommendation, we should 
allow him to seek out merit at his own charges. 





Considering this, I suggest to Mr. Nutt that pub- 
lishers, by defacing review copies, are punishing 
alike the just and the unjust among reviewers, the 
capable and the incompetent; and this for an evil 
which themselves are largely responsible for, and 
can easily remedy. A. T. Q C. 








REVIEWS. 





VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor Hueco: A Sketch of his Life and Work. By J. 
Pringle Nichol. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


N R. NICHOL has done a very difficult thing; he has 
written a little book about a great man excel- 
lently well. Nocompleter view of Hugo has ever been 
presented to the English reader. It is a fascinating 
subject, and it is creditable to Mr. Nichol’s strength 
of head that it has not turned his brain. He is a 
very cool critic indeed, and amidst the flux of notions, 
the ever-changing points of view, the disintegration 
of reputations, may be observed with his lips above 
water, wisely discoursing concerning the same. 
There is something almost terrible, in the course 
of events, in the rapid destruction of standards of 
excellence. The changeless is beyond our reach; we 
but stretch out blind hands after it— 


“To draw one beanty into our heart’s core, 
And keep it changeless! sneh our claim 
So answered—.Never more !” 


It seems only the other day, the week before 
last, since our blood was stirred by the accounts we 
loved to read of Hugo’s holy war waged on the 
stage of the French theatre against “ the classics” 
of Théophile Gautier, an Hugoldtre intransigeant, 
with his hair flowing over a satin doublet, frantically 
applauding Hernani. But it really happened a long 
time ago, namely, on Thursday, the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1830; before the Reform Bill, before the London 
and North-Western Railway, before the Oxford Move- 
ment, before the Labour question. 

But Victor Hugo lived long, and though “ Notre 
Dame de Paris” goes back to 1831, “ Les Misérables ” 
carries us down to 1862, a familiar date, associated 
with the best work of Tennyson, George Meredith, 
and George Eliot ; whilst “ Quatrevingt-Treize” ap- 
peared in 1872, and “Choses Vues” in 1887. This 
surely is to be modern. 

Yet there are those who would have us believe 
that Hugo already belongs to the past; but, then, 
who for that matter does not belong to the past ? 
The phase an author seeks to describe is over and 
gone before he has corrected his proofs. It was thus, 
so Mr. Pater has just reminded us, that Zeno the 
Eleatic reduced the docrine of the Heracliteans 
about perpetual motion to nonsense by pointing out 
that after all motion must begin somewhere, and 
move from point to point in an interval of space, 
and more closely from inner point to inner point 
within the same interval, till at last the two points, 
from which to which the motion occurs, are infinitely 
reduced, and perpetual motion becomes eternal rest. 
So new and old seem to run into one another, and 
whatever one writes seems blasted with antiquity 
the moment one has written it. 

This, however, is not a truth of universal appli- 
cation. There are Fountains of Youth in our midst 
—perennial streams of freshness and joy. 50 B.c. 
makes even 1830 A.D. look foolish, but Homer is 
younger than Hernani. 

Mr. Nichol gives us to understand that “the real 
leaders of the actual generation of French poets are 
Paul Verlaine, the enfranchised master of all chords 
of latter-day emotion, and Stéphane Mallarmé, the 
exquisite and enigmatic prince of the tribe of 
symbolistes, who are occupied rather with intel- 
lectual subtleties than with shades of feeling. It is 


shadowy suggestiveness, vague musical vibrations, 
that are sought for by the young poets of France, in 
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preference to clear, firm colour, moulded plastic 
outline.” 

Literature has known many leaders of revolt; 
Hugo himself was a rebel, and though like the 
Apostles rebels mostly come to violent ends, mankind 
often troops through the breaches they managed to 
make in the stone walls of imprisoning tradition. It 
is unwise either to glorify revolution or to abuse 
revolutionaries. 

Mr. Nichol further observes “The present tend- 
ency of French writers is to express in prose all 
that can be expressed in prose, all description, all 
meditation, all that comes from mere intelligence— 
reserving for verse, and verse in a loosened, almost 
lawless form, only such inevitably metrical outbursts 
of the heart and imagination as flow from a lyrical 
movement of the soul. Such a theory must logically 
regard a large proportion of Hugo’s poetry as the 
outcome of a bastard art.” 

Hugo is not the only poet such a theory would 
condemn. What are we to say of it? Does it not 
commend itself to the mind? It was very much 
Carlyle’s view, though the mention of that fierce Scot 
or Pict is not likely to turn away anybody’s wrath. 
Is not a vast deal of so-called poetry artificial and 
nonsensical? Most people would agree about Aken- 
side’s poetry, Beattie’s and Falconer’s, and probably 
about Southey’s and Mr. Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” 
but we dare not press the point nearer home. None 
the less, we will venture to protest against the 
encouragement by the State of the habit of writing 
in what is called verse. It is little enough that the 
State does for Literature, but why that little should 
take the form of doles to poetry-mongers we do not 
understand. The old superstition lingers that any 
poetry is better than prose, and that a poet is a 
loftier and more necessary being than a writer of 
prose. It is an idle superstition. It is a pity Mr. 
Gladstone should entertain it. 

As for Hugo himself, he may fall into ruins as 
time goes on, but they will be majestic ruins, 
affording shelter and giving pleasure to the end of 
all things. “ His joy and interest in mere living, his 
quenchless hope in the future, his indomitable trust 
in human nature” may be lost, as Mr. Nichol says, 
“on a sad generation,” but the future is not for ever 
hypothecated to the melancholists. We may still 
redeem it. Joy may yet come in the morning. 

Mr. Arnold, when he described Hugo as the 
average “sensual man, shouting and impassioned,” 
uttered one of those illegitimate truths which are 
always a blot upon the escutcheon of their utterer. 
Hugo did shout, and had a great deal of the average 
man about him. He loved a big thing; a fine show; 
and preferred the thunder of the orchestra to the 
still small voice. He was an optimist with a large 
balance at his bankers’. His love poetry, Mr. Nichol 
reminds us,“ has beensomewhat brutally characterised 
as ‘le chant du coq apres la victoire.’”’ A phrase in- 
toxicated him, and he had no passion to explore his 
own meaning or to tear off the frippery of his golden 
verbiage until he grasped his thought. Perhaps he 
had an uneasy suspicion it would often prove but a 
puny thing, the baby of a girl. 

To this extent Mr. Arnold was right, and his 
courage should be applauded, but his criticism was 
illegitimate, for the genius of the author of “ Les 
Orientales” (1829) and “La Légende des Siécles” 
(1859, 1877, 1883) and of “ Notre Dame de Paris” and 
“Les Misérables, was neither glorified shouting nor 
magnified commonplace. Poetry and prose such as 
Hugo’s when he is at his best is a revelation of 
beauty and strength, of force and feeling, by the 
side of which such criticism as this unlucky saying 
of Mr. Arnold’s shows poor and mean. 

Mr. Nichol’s book, besides much entertaining and 
useful criticism, also gives an excellent account of 
Hugo's romantic career. If we must smell a fault, 
let it assume the shape of this question: “ Why drag 
in Mrs. Molesworth” when referring to Hugo’s almost 
infinite gift of describing the ways and thoughts of 
tiny children ? 





MONKS AND FRIARS. 


CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM, FROM THE FouURTH TO THE 
NintH Centuries. By I. Gregory Smith, LL.D. 
London: Innes & Co. 

THE COMING OF THE FRIARS, AND OTHER HIstToRIC 
Essays. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. Fifth Edition. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 


It may be assumed, says Dr. Jessopp in his genial 
and suggestive collection of essays, that there are 
few subjects on which the great mass of Englishmen 
are so curiously ignorant as on Monasticism. They 
feel that it belongs to the past. They are not anti- 
quarians ; and what an amount of reading would it 
not require to get any definite picture of these 
Benedictines and Basilians, Carthusians and Cister- 
cians, and all the black, white, and grey friars, 
whose names linger about the streets of London 
city? Yet, even here, a change is going forward. 
The old prejudices have almost died away for lack 
of fuel. There is some talk of reviving Brotherhoods 
in the Church of England. Asceticism and association 
have begun to be cried up again as correctives to 
the demoralising selfishness of modern society. And 
under the charm of these and kindred influences, 
men may give a fresh and not wholly disdainful 
glance towards the vegetarians and teetotalers and 
communists by the grace of God, who, during fifteen 
centuries, represented in East and West the highest 
idea of the Christian life. 

But we may go about reviving this strangely 
chequered history in one of two ways. Dr. Smith 
has taken the first, and Dr. Jessopp the second. 
To Dr. Smith, it is “a very questionable position” 
whether the life of the monk at any time was laud- 
able. He inclines to call it “a subtle form of selfish- 
ness.” And he sets down the details, of which he 
has gathered a store, with dry and scrupulous ex- 
actitude, but as from the height of Anglican re- 
spectability, never getting inside his subject, or 
warming to the picturesque, if somewhat anomalous, 
heroes, whose stern austerity and “ingenious self- 
tortures” shock rather than fascinate him. He 
abounds in dates and particulars—in fact, these 
pages are a reprint from the “ Dictionaries of 
Christian Biography and Antiquities,” and deserve 
the praise of all painful learning. But, though we 
can perceive how many characteristic, odd, and even 
comical strokes there were in the originals, the 
result as here presented is deadly serious. That isa 
pity, for the old chroniclers were very human; and 
what they have to tell us about the monks’ dress, 
and their eating and drinking, and their use or 
disuse of the bath, and the ways of their daily life, 
indoor and out, would make a most speaking and 
animated sketch, if the artist were not wanting. 
But, perhaps, he ought to be other than a beneficed 
clergyman who deprecates taking St. Paul au pied 
de la lettre, and whose manner has still something 
of the eighteenth century, with its ‘“ moderate but 
diligent use of the gifts of Providence.” “The Rise 
of Monasticism” is an excellent book in its kind— 
accurate, cold, stiff, and full of information, such as, 
of course, no library should be without. A stronger 
dose of prejudice would have made it more read- 
able. 

Dr. Jessopp has taken the other line, and is sure 
to be read. He has a style and a mind of his own— 
the sense that history was once a live thing, great 
and varied reading, much humour, and no vitriol in 
his composition. He explains with the utmost ease 
how monks and friars differed in origin as in their 
peculiar gifts and calling, what it was that gave the 
Franciscans their immense power for good in the 
thirteenth century, and why they became the Evan- 
gelists of English towns for three hundred years. 
He is aware, as the British public has not always 
been, that they were “ masters of every phrase and 
word in the Gospels”; and he calls them Low 
Churchmen, because they preached Christ. Now 
and then he aims a side-stroke at his own Com- 
munion. “The Church of England,” he says, “has 
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never known how to deal with a man of genius,” 
and he repeats Macaulay’s famous contrast between 
the treatment of Wesley and that of Loyola, substi- 
tuting for the founder of the Jesuits St. Francis of 
Assisi, and describing him as “the John Wesley of 
the thirteenth century whom the Church did not 
cast out.” He is hard on the monks of that period. 
“The monk was by birth, education, and sympathy 
one with the upper classes.” If the parochial 
system broke down, he would partly explain it 
by the bad old rule, which the monks practised, 
of robbing the secular clergy. “Every vicarage in 
England,” he tells us, “ represents a spoliation of the 
Church, whose rectorial tithes had been appropriated 
by a religious house”; and when the monks dis- 
appeared at the Reformation it was not in human 
nature that the parish priests should take it to heart. 
The friars, who did carry out the voluntary principle, 
had no riches when their turn came: “ There was 
nothing to rob but the churches in which they wor- 
shipped, the libraries in which they studied, and 
the houses in which they passed their lives.” As 
for the English Franciscans, they became the most 
learned body in Europe, “and that character they 
never lost till the suppression of the monasteries 
swept them out of the land.” It would be interest- 
ing to compare Dr. Jessopp’s feeling but impartial 
account of the rise and early fortunes of the Friars 
Minor with the exquisite, though slightly too self- 
conscious, pages that Ernest Renan has devoted to the 
Umbrian saint and ecstatic. At all events, five such 
names as Alexander Hales, Roger Bacon, Duns 
Scotus, Albert the Great, and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who lived and studied under the rule of Francis 
or Dominic, may serve as an argument that the 
medieval friar was something more than a fanatic 
brooding over the fires of the Inquisition, and hating 
science and culture as his v.orst enemies. 

The other essays in this volume, especially 
those on the Black Death, have been widely 
noticed, and they throw a powerful light upon the 
decline of Monasticism also. But we should like 
their author, whose views of the true method of 
writing history are so well justified in his own case, 
to enlarge the treatment.and publish all he knows 
of the Franciscan Annals in England, down to the 
dissolution of the system. It may be that in Arcady 
there is little leisure for such an undertaking. And 
yet, as Dr. Jessopp knows, “in the domain of his- 
torical science the labourers are few and far 
between ;” and “in our elementary schools history 
is almost ignored ;" while “a whole people is rapidly 
breaking with the past from sheer ignorance that 
there is any past that is worth knowing.” They will 
not learn on the method of the dictionary or of Dry- 
asdust. Learn, however, they might, if men like 
Dr. Jessopp had more opportunity of teaching them. 
When his lecture on “ Village Life Six Hundred 
Years Ago”—which is one of the most taking 
chapters in the present volume—was delivered at 
Tittleshall, it “was listened to with apparent in- 
terest and great attention by an audience of farmers, 
village tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers.” Evi- 
dently, the audience can be found. But how provide 
the teachers in an era of school-boards ? 


THE ATHENIAN POLITY. 


ARISTOTLE’s CONSTITUTION oF ATHENS. A Revised Text, 
with an Introduction, Notes, Testimonia, and Indices. By 
John Edwin Sandys, Litt. D. London: Maemillan & Co. 


Not since the Renaissance have classical scholars 
had such a magnificent opening as was afforded 
them by the publication, two years ago, of the editio 
princeps of Aristotle’s treatise on the Constitution 
of Athens, hitherto known only from fragments 
preserved by late and rather obscure writers. Not 
the fragments of Hyperides and Aleman, hardly even 
the unique palimpsest of Gaius, possessed the interest 





attaching to this treatise—part of the material for the 





greatest systematic work on political institutions the 

world has ever seen. One single copy of this work 
the solicitude of the executors of some Greek land- 
lord in Egypt under the early Roman Empire 
has preserved for the students of the present day. 
Copied economically on the backs of old accounts 
by four secretaries--only one of whom wrote a 
decent hand—this curious papyrus will continue 
one of the chief glories of the British Museum, as 
the work spent on it is of modern English scholar- 
ship. Naturally the find called forth a mass of 
historical comment and critical elucidation and 
conjecture, mostly of that kind which, however 
great its merits, finds a speedy burial in the 
back numbers of learned periodicals. Now we have 
the Public Orator of the University of Cambridge, 
already well known to scholars by his work on 
Demosthenes and Isocrates, preserving for us that 
part of this mass of criticism which is worth 
preserving, and producing in a very handy and 
complete form the first English attempt at that 
organised machinery which is necessary for the due 
study of a classical author. 

Of the critical treatment of the text we cannot 
speak in much detail. In the first place, such criticism 
requires an amount of space to make it intelligible 
to the general reader which is more than we can 
spare; in the next, it is only long use of a critical 
commentary which can enable one to pass a fair 
judgment on its merits. Thirty or forty years ago 
it was the fashion to maintain that “the harder 
reading is the more probable.” Then scholars arose 
such as Madvig and Cobet and Bernays and Mr. 
Margoliouth, who maintained (as Bentley, indeed, 
had before them) that the first duty of the textual 
critic was to make sense. Manuscripts, it was 
argued, were written from rapid dictation by very 
ignorant amanuenses, and their readings were 
no more entitled to respect than those of a 
“rough proof sheet” in the hands of the printer's 
reader. Accordingly we have had Greek texts cut 
about recklessly by unsympathetic critics, with the 
object of introducing grammar and making sense— 
according to the lights of the emendator. In this 
case the temptation to emend freely is especially 
great, partly because the MS. is a very bad 
specimen, partly because there is no special sacred- 
ness, so far as is known, about its contents. It bears 
the name of Aristotle, but its language and style are 
unlike those of the Aristotle we know. It is probably 
a composite product to which he lent his name; and 
its minor details, in short, possess about as much 
sanctity as single words and phrases in the proofs 
of a newspaper might possess in the eyes of a sub- 
editor in a hurry. The earlier critics of the text 
now and then yielded to these temptations, and 
not only made fanciful emendations themselves, 
but commented unfavourably on Mr. Kenyon’s 
treatment as being insufficiently drastic. Mr. 
Sandys on the whole strikes us as a conservative 
critic. He has, for instance, reverted to the first 
interpretation of ouodoyac: in c. 52 (a passage quite 
Aristotelian in the uncertainty of its grammar, at 
any rate). The Athenian Police Committee—the 
famous Eleven—did not execute culprits summarily 
if they themselves “ were unanimous,” but if the 
culprits “ admitted their crime,” which is at least less 
damaging to the view hitherto entertained of 
Athenian justice. The difficulties about the pay of 
dicasts (c. 28) and the retirement of the Codridz (c. 
6) are cleared up with a very small amount of emen- 
dation; as is another difficulty about the Athenian 
tribute-ships (apyupodcyor vies, c. 24). And, in short, 
after collating parts of his text (taken at random) 
with the editio princeps, we are rather surprised to 
find that practically there is no extensive change. 
Mr. Kenyon well deserves the tribute of praise 
which his successor has ungrudgingly given him. 

In one or two details we confess we think Mr. 
Sandys might have done better. The picture of 
“dicast’s tokens” is interesting enough; but we 
should have liked a facsimile of part of the MS.—or, 
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better still, a reprint of the several alphabets 
used by the four amanuenses, as published in 
Vol. V. of “The Classical Review.” The pages of 
the editio princeps might have been noted in his 
margin for convenience of reference. And in the 
Introduction we think he has really lost a chance. 
He might have given us a brief review of Greek 
political writings—a history of Greek politicai 
thought—entering more fully into the subject as a 
whole, and bringing out clearly the movements 
which have such a curiously modern look: the 
analytical and critical efforts of the Sophists and 
Cynics, the really reactionary treatises of Plato and 
the pseudo-Xenophon, the inductive political science 
of Aristotle. He might have told the ordinary 
reader some of those things which, though the 
mere scholar may scout them, the philosophic 
student gratefully accepts. Instead, he merely strings 
together descriptions of the contents of the “ Re- 
public,” the “ Laws,” and the two treatises on Athens 
and Sparta attributed to Xenophon, of which the 
substance must surely be familiar to almost all his 
readers. If such an introduction was beyond the 
scope of his book there is at least a precedent for it 
in Mr. Newman's “ Politics of Aristotle.” 

The notes on the matter of the work are, of 
course, relatively not so full or numerous; but as 
far as they go they are valuable enough. We notice 
that Mr. Sandys rejects the rearrangement of the 
chronology of Themistocles’ life suggested by this 
work, and prefers the authority of Thucydides and 
the established account. But when he draws atten- 
tion to the commendation of Theramenes, who is 
commonly represented as “little better than an 
Opportun‘st,” one is inclined to doubt if Mr. Sandys’ 
modern politics are as strong as his scholarship. An 
Opportunist, we take it, is a person who does not 
push his views in season and out of season, but only 
puts forward so much of them as is likely to be 
carried, and takes what means for carrying them he 
can find. Theramenes had no particular views; he 
was an independent politician, a “superior person,” 
a mugwump, who was always discontented wher- 
ever he was; who, as his nickname “Cothurnus” 
shows, fitted either party, but always looked as if 
he belonged to the other. We confess we do not 
understand Aristotle's eulogy of him, and find in it 
confirmation of the view that the book is not all by 
Aristotle. 

The danger in a commentary on aclassical author 
is that the notes may be superfluous, diffuse, and 
indecisive. We do not trace any of these qualities 
in Mr. Sandys’ work, though we could name many 
greater and more famous commentators whose 
remains display them all. Yet it is a matter of 
extreme difficulty to avoid these faults if the com- 
mentary is produced at all rapidly, and considering 
that Mr. Sandys has only had the vacations of about a 
year and a half to work in, he has succeeded very 
well. His book should attract all who keep up 
their interest in classical scholarship—an increasing 
class, now that the subject has undergone re- 
vival in England and has had a new birth in 
America. Egypt is yielding up her buried treasure ; 
Constantinople may one day be fully searched for 
MSS., and then there may be plenty of matter for 
scholars. It is satisfactory to see that English 
scholars are quite ready for it. 


AN AGE OF SONG. 


SEVENTEENTH CenTuRY Lyrics. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. (Second Edition.) London: Percival & Co, 


Mr. SAINTSBURY'S name on the title-page of an 
anthology guarantees us, in the first place, an 
excellent selection; in the second, an eminently 
readable and instructive introductory essay. Both 
these expectations have in this case been fulfilled, 
and, in addition to this, we have a little book whose 
format and general appearance are all that heart 
or eye could desire. Mr. Saintsbury has construed 





his seventeenth century somewhat liberally, by, as 
he says, extending the terminus a quo a little into 
the sixteenth; but nobody will quarrel with him 
for so doing, and, after all, we have before us a 
well-marked period in poetic production which, for 
literary purposes, may well be called the seven- 
teenth century, though it may not quite corre- 
spond with it in actual date of years. The intro- 
duction dwells on the marvellous outburst of 
song which filled England from 1580 at least 
till 1660, “with no small aftergrowths in Dryden, 
Sedley, and others;” and does not fail to call 
attention to the remarkable fact that many men 
not in themselves first-rate produced work in this 
kind which must rank with the very highest. Into 
the causes of this phenomenon Mr. Saintsbury does 
not enter; in fact, he says, “ there is no explanation 
of these things, or rather, the explanations fail to be 
explanatory to such an extent that we need not 
trouble ourselves about them.’ As to the pieces 
selected, he says he has never omitted an old 
favourite because likely to be found in other books, 
or an unfamiliar one merely on account of its 
strangeness. Accordingly, among the 182 poems 
included in the book, we find such old friends as 
Herrick's * Daffodils,’ Jonson's “ Drink to me only” 
and “ Queen and Mistress,” Dekker's “ Art thou poor 
yet hast thou golden slumbers?” Carew’s “ Ask me no 
more,” and others too numerous tomention. Among 
less well-known writers, we are glad to see that he 
has drawn largely on Thomas Campion, and in- 
cluded, among other anonymous gems, the splendid 
fragment to which Mr. Symonds called attention in 
his recent volume of essays, beginning, 


“ Yet, if his majesty, our sovereign lord, 
Should, of his own accord, 
Friendly himself invite. . . . 


” 


Glad, too, are we to find Ben Jonson’s lovely lines on 
the dead child-actor, Salathiel Pavy, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh's “ Give me my scallop-shell of quiet.” 
The former ranks among the most perfectly musical 
verse—and in an unusual and beautiful metre— 
that we know. But, indeed, the common note of the 
very various pieces contained in this book is their 
musical quality. They were evidently intended to 
be sung—and what is more, there existed a large 
number of people capable of singing them. The 
very general diffusion of'a certain degree of musical 
culture in England during the 16th and 17th centuries 
is one of the commonplaces of history. Every docu- 
ment of contemporary life bears witness to it. What 
has become of it all? One suggests it was killed by 
the pianoforte; another blames the growth of that 
British self-consciousness which makes us dread 
every manifestation of emotion; a third, the intro- 
duction ef machinery. Quis judicabit? It may well 
be that when simpler instruments and more primitive 
melodies were in use, it was not so hard for the 
average person to acquire a certain knowledge of 
music. But we are wandering away from Mr. 
Saintsbury’s anthology—of which we can say no 
more than that it has our hearty commendation. 





FICTION. 


Tae Burnp Artist’s PicTuREs, AND OTHER Storigs. By 
Nora Vynne. London: Jarrold & Sons. 

A Parr or LOVERS, AND OTHER TaLEs. By Ida Lemon. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue Last Sentence. A Novel. By Maxwell Gray. In three 
volumes. London: William Heinemann. 

Tue VYVYANS, OR THE MURDER IN THE RUE BELLECHAISE. 
By Andrée Hope. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


Miss VYNNE exhibits a distinct talent for the short 
story. She writes with ease and spirit, and there is 
not only brightness, but a good deal of unforced 
feeling, in her sketches. In “The Blind Artist’s 
Pictures,” and its companion stories, she has produced 
a very readable little volume. Slight as the stories 
are, they are told with piquancy and point, whilst a 
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pleasant vein of sentiment runs through the series. 
This quality is, perhaps, most evident in the very 
short tale called “ An Ugly Little Woman ”—a mere 
sketch, but instinct with sympathetic tenderness. 
It is not the unattractiveness of feminine ugliness, 
but “the pity of it,” that is shown us here. And 
there is real pathos, of the quiet kind, in “ An Un- 
noticed Incident,” an episode in the life of an 
unloved wife and unhonoured mother, the crisis of 
whose fate passes absolutely unmarked by those 
nearest to her. ‘“‘ John O'Neal's Honour,” if the least 
important, is by no means the least successful of 
these sketches, in virtue of its simple tenderness and 
strong sense of the human brotherhood. It is, 
however, a pity that Miss Vynne, having something 
to say, has not always taken the trouble to say it in 
the best way. “I don’t know but what I ought not 
to protest,” is a distressing specimen of her gram- 
mar; and again, “I don't deserve it, nor you don't 
need it,” strikes one as a singularly unhappy phrase ; 
more especially as both sentences are put in the 
mouths of persons supposed to have attained a high 
degree of culture. But it is a little ungracious to 
find fault with so bright and pleasant a book. 

It is long since we have read anything so un- 
affectedly charming as Miss Ida Lemon's book, “ A 
Pair of Lovers, and other Tales.” These tales have 
all a family resemblance, inasmuch as they all deal 
with the lives of the very poorest Londoners: but 
the result is certainly not that of monotony. In- 
deed, from first to last the little book is both in- 
teresting and forcible—one to be read with pleasure 
and laid down with regret. Sympathy is its key- 
note; a sympathy too deep and too delicate to be 
loudly expressed, but yet so heartfelt that it throbs 
in every page of these pretty, tender stories. ‘The 
short and simple annals of the poor,” the author 
very accurately claims as a sub-title for her sketches ; 
and it is obvious that they have been studied from 
life. Palpable truthfulness distinguishes them equally 
with artistic treatment, whilst with admirable skill 
the author has shown the mingled humour and 
pathos of those simple lives. In “A Pair of Lovers” 
tragedy is uppermost, that piteous tragedy—separa- 
tion between a poor old married couple upon whom 
the grim shadow of death is falling. In the next 
story, “An Artist of the Pavement,” we have a 
bright little bit of comedy concerning a very 
different pair of lovers; and then in “Jim” comes 
a delicate interweaving of those elements of tears 
and laughter, most artistically wrought into a 
charming story of child-life. But to go through a 
list of .these good things would be superfluous, since 
those who appreciate quaint humour and true feeling 
cannot do better than read the book for them- 
selves. 

The author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland ” is 
in danger of falling a victim to her own success. It 
is only a Paganini who can delight the world by 
perpetual performances on a single string. Ordinary 
mortals, even when they have the talents unquestion- 
ably possessed by Maxwell Gray, must produce a 
greater variety of notes if they are to succeed. In 
“The Last Sentence” we have the theme of “The 
Silence of Dean Maitland” virtually repeated. Even 
the climax is similar. The Dean, as the readers of 
that striking book will remember, makes public con- 
fession of his great sin in the pulpit—conscience, 
long asleep, having at last pricked him to his duty. 
In “ The Last Sentence” it,is an honoured and high- 
minded judge who, for his punishment, is compelled 
to pass sentence of death upon the daughter he had 
abandoned in her infancy, and who, in the stress of 
the emotion he suffers, makes public revelation of 
his own share in the tragedy. Maxwell Gray should 
know better than to repeat so striking a situation in 
this fashion. Nor, we regret to say, can we speak 
favourably of the story as a whole. The hero, Cecil 
Marlowe, never touches the heart of the reader. 
There is a grave defect in his portrait as it is drawn 
by the author, which must prevent his acceptance as 
a real, or even a possible, human being. Men who 





are noted for their kindness of heart, their sympathy 
with suffering, and their keen sense of personal 
honour, do not suddenly act as brutes towards those 
to whom they are bound by special ties of gratitude 
and affection. Given the Cecil Marlowe described in 
the first volume of the story, it is simply impossible 
that he should have basely and cruelly denied any 
knowledge of his young wife when she suddenly 
appeared in the midst of a family party. If for no 
other reason, he would have lacked the moral hardi- 
hood needed for such a deed of infamy—a hardihood 
that can only be gained by practice in crime. It is 
even more absurd to suppose that he would have left 
the poor creature to perish in the snow at the door of 
his father’s house ; whilst the climax of inconsistency 
is reached in his alleged treatment of the blameless 
child whom in the end he has to consign to the 
gallows. Maxwell Gray, we are sorry to say, has on 
this occasion missed her mark; but that is too 
frequently the case when a writer tries to repeat a 
well-earned success. 

“Murder most foul, most horrible,” greets the 
reader in the opening pages of “ The Vyvyans.” The 
scene described is manifestly founded upon the 
author's recoliections—dim and indistinct, alas !—of 
the inimitable Gaboriau. But we are straightway 
hurried, in the next chapter, from the Rue Belle- 
chaise and the whole paraphernalia of crime and its 
detection to an English village, and the society of 
sundry persons who seem to be as far removed from 
suspicion as the Emperor of China himself. We 
confess that it was with some difficulty that we 
persevered in the perusal of a not over-lengthy 
narrative until we reached the point at which the 
two ends of the chain were brought together, and 
the identity of the murdered man of the Rue Belle- 
chaise with the husband of the beautiful Sylvia 
Vyvyan satisfactorily established. Even then it was 
with but a languid curiosity that we followed the 
track of the detective, and ascertained that the 
charming Sylvia was not the assassin of the “ bold, 
bad man” who had won her maiden affections. 
Andrée Hope can write short stories that are dis- 
tinctly interesting to the average reader; but the 
interest of “ The Vyvyans” from the reviewer's point 
of view centres in wonder at the fact that it should 
ever have been written or printed. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


WitH something of a shock, as on suddenly 
hearing a familiar voice with a sad crack in it, 
we come upon a poem in the Nineteenth Century 
this month which contains the following and more 
like it: 
“ Stand fast as faith together 
In stress of treacherous weather, 
When hounds and wolves break tether, 
And Treason guides the pack.” 


It is Mr. Swinburne himself singing about “ the 
Union.” Why will he thus, like a mocking echo, 
with actual words, rhymes, and metres, remind us of 
the Swinburne of our youth :— 


“To laugh and love together, 
And weave with foam and feather 
And wind and words the tether 
Our memories play with yet ? 


” 


When he drops into politics Mr. Swinburne ought 
really stick to a special metre for them. With this 
exception, no dazzling item stands out from the 
level of Mr. Knowles’s review this month, but it is 
nevertheless an interesting number. Captain Young- 
husband, putting himself intheplaceof a Russian officer 
reporting to his Government, draws up a very elabor- 
ate and well-considered plan for an invasion of 
India by Russia. We take it that this is intended 
in the usual way as a means for stirring up our 
suspicions of Russia’s manceuvrings in the North- 
West, and alarming us about that “ other political 
party"’ whose feeble hands now hold the reins 
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of power in unhappy England. A dispassionate 

reading of it, however, does not produce this effect 

at all; for the one clear impression it leaves is that 

of the tremendous difficulties of such an enterprise 

on the part of Russia. Though the task is now sup- 

posed to be “infinitely easier” than it was in the 

days of Czar Paul and Napoleon, we find Captain 

Younghusband, after twenty pages of preliminary 

invasion, thus writing (in his character of Russian 

officer): “It may seem that I show too much 

desire for peace, at too frequent intervals; but the 

truth is, that the carrying out of such an im- 

mense campaign at such great distances from our 

base will try the Empire to its foundation, and 

respites of longer or shorter duration are imperative 

torecuperateour powers and consolidateouradvance.” 

The supposition that Russia is eager to undertake an 

invasion which would put its whole power to the 

stake, and yet which could only be carried out by 
instalments, and that England, under any political 

party, once having been attacked would allow its foe 

these convenient intervals for recuperation, is an 

illustration of what the ordinary military mind is 
capable of when it gets beyond its depth. Professor 
Max Miiller deals with Mme. Blavatsky and Esoteric 

Buddhism— which he proclaims to be the least esoteric 

and most open of religions. Mme. Blavatsky, he says, 

was both deceived and deceiving, and did not under- 
stand what Buddhism was—a charge to which Mrs. 

Besant will no doubt be prepared with a precipitated 

reply. Lady Mary Wood reproduces an old article 
by Cavour on the Repeal of the Union, which is at 
least curious. Cavour was against Repeal; but his 
arguments are not applicable to the present con- 
troversy, for they were directed against a co- 

ordinate Parliament for Ireland, not a subordinate 
one, and several of his prophecies delivered fifty” 
years ago have been falsified since. 

The National Review opens with some lines of 
doggerel by Mr. Alfred Austin on the Queen's visit 
to Florence, which ought to spoil his chances for the 
Laureateship, but which may have been intended to 
have an opposite effect. The most lively contribution 
in the number is a symposium, by four Tory editors 
and one Tory malcontent, on the state of the Tory 
Press. Mr. Fitzroy Gardner thinks the Tory Press 
is dull, and recommends its adopting some of the 
methods of the New Journalism, and competing with 
Radical papers on their own ground. The editor of 
the Saturday Review thinks Mr. Gardner is no Tory 
to say so. Mr. Cust, the Tory Democratic editor of the 
Pall Mall, however (who says that he is to Toryism 
what a Buddhist is to Brahmaism), agrees with Mr. 
Gardner; while Mr. Henley, pouring scorn on them 
both, suggests that their ideal of a Tory newspaper 
is Town Talk edited by “a trinity composed of Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, Mr. William Thomas Stead, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill.” Mr. Sidney Low, of the St. 
James's Gazette, is equally sarcastic. 

The Fortnightly has two articles on the Home 
Rule Bill—one by Professor Dowden, in which he 
collates a number of Irish Unionist opinions against 
the Bill; and the other by Mr. John Clancy, M.P., 
temperately discussing the financial clauses. Sir 
Robert Ball, in a really fascinating article, suggests 
that the universe is not infinite; that three angles 
of a triangle, notwithstanding Euclid, may not be 
equal to two right angles; and that it has not been 
proved that parallel lines produced indefinitely will 
never meet. The most generally interesting article 
in the number, however, is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
“ Rome Revisited.” Captain Gambier contends that 
the retention of our hold on the Mediterranean by 
means of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and Egypt is 
strategically a mistake, and must, in the event of 
War, prove a weakness, and he suggests the ex- 
change of these places against positions of more 
actual importance. With regard to Gibraltar, at any 
rate, whose uselessness is thoroughly proved, this 
question of exchange might well be more actively 
considered. A posthumous paper by Mr. Addington 
Symonds, on the Jesuit doctrine of obedience, 





retracts a statement he had made, in his “ Renais- 
sance in Italy,’ concerning the constitution of the 
Jesuit Order, which was founded on an ambiguous 
translation. 

The New Review has also a posthumous article by 
Mr. Symonds on the engravings of Mr. Timothy Cole. 
Otherwise, except that there is an agreeable paper 
of reminiscences by Mr. Roden Noel, and a pretty 
little article on “ Key Flowers” by Lady Lindsay, 
the number is not particularly interesting. 

The most important article in the Contemporary 
is an able discussion of the financial clauses of the 
Home Rule Bill by an anonymous writer who is 
clearly master of the subject. Mr. Lecky, on the 
same Bill, is in a very despairful mood; everything, 
he seems to fear, is going to the dogs. There is a 
“ Rejoinder from Rome,” by Father Brandi, on the 
policy of Leo XIII.; Mr. Herbert Spencer continues 
his criticism of Professor Weismann’s theories of 
heredity; and Vernon Lee starts a romantic 
dialogue in the Roman Campagna, between two 
beautiful grandes dames and a sentimenal Russian 
aristocrat, on the subject of Socialism and the Labour 
Question. A good article is Mr. Dowling’s “ Garden 
in Stone,” being an essay on the use of plant-forms 
in Gothic architecture. 

The Westminster Review this month devotes 
itself mainly to political and economic questions. 
Mr. J. T. Blanchard’s criticism of Mr. Sidney Webb's 
and Mr. Harold Cox's arguments on the Eight 
Hours Question is an article worth reading. Mr. 
Hugh Bellot considers the Home Rule Billin the light 
of the Canadian Constitution. In a suggestive 
scientific article Mr. G. W. Bullman discusses the 
question “Are Bacilli the Causes of Disease?” 
Lighter matter is furnished by Miss Mary Negro- 
ponte’s “ Parisian Vignettes.’ These are the chief 
items of a good number. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


Human Onions. By 8S. Laing, Author of ‘‘ Problems of the Future,”’ 
** Modern Science and Modern Thought,’’ ‘* A Modern Zoroastrian,”’ 
etc. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. Larne holds with almost passionate earnestness the modern 
scientific doctrine as to the antiquity of man, and the critic notes 
with pleasure not only the general soundness of his thesis, but 
also his command of the main facts by which it is supported, 
and his skill in laying them with lucidity and succinctness before 
those who, “ without being specialists, wish to keep themselves 
abreast of the culture of the day and to understand the leading 
results and pending problems of modern science.” His present 
work has two main divisions, devoted respectively to the his- 
torical and to the scientific proof. In the one the conclusions of 
Egyptology and Assyriology, in the other those of Palwontology 
are mainly insisted on. In neither, so far as we have observed, 
is reference made to the important argument based on the facts 
of philology. The main conclusions set forth in the book would 
doubtless have met with universal acceptance long before now 
had it not been supposed that the Mosaie cosmogony stood 
authoritatively in the way. A good deal of Mr. Laing’s polemic, 
accordingly, and especially in chap. vii. (on “The Historical 
Element in the Old Testament”), relates to the old confusion 
between Scripture as a source of information on points of 
natural science and as a record of the unfolding of moral and 
religious truth. Fortunately, as Mr. Laing himself is able to 
point out, the necessity for any such polemic is rapidly dis- 
appearing ; few theologians of any responsibility now propose 
tu make the chronology of Genesis a point of orthodoxy. We 
eannot help thinking, however, that Mr. Laing sometimes (in- 
advertently, of course) hinders the cause of the higher criticism 
which he desires to help by ineautious statements, which are not 
in the least necessary to his main contention, and which would 
be deprecated, we believe, by most of the leading modern ex- 
ponents of Biblical science. He is, to say the least, original in 
the argument he bases (p. 225) on the phrase in Genesis, ** The 
Canaanite was then in the land.” This expression, if we under- 
stand him aright, he considers to be evidence that the Pentateuch 
cannot have taken its present form till very long after the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, because even in their day the Jews were 
still intermarrying with Canaanite women. Again, few modern 
scholars will agree with Mr. Laing when he declares that 
“authentic annals of Jewish history ouly begin with the 
monarchy” (p. 257). This says either too much or too little. 
Not even the most sceptical of critics, so far as we know, 
denies that the Book ot Judges contains some materials that 
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in “annalistie * quality and value can be placed on a level with 
most of those in I. Samuel. And Mr. Laing’s brief sketch 
pp. 257-8) of what he supposes to have been the real course of 
the events connected with the conquest and settlement of Canaan 
differs—not for the better—in several important respects from 
that given by Wellhausen in his History of Israel, as well as by 
English writers of the modern historical school. 

The evidence for the now practically uncontroverted fact of 
the existence of quaternary man, and for the strong probability 
that he goes back to tertiary times, is stated in an adequate and 
interesting way; but the account is not free from vexatious 
slips in matters of detail. Thus (p. 335) we read of the well- 
known “ Cannstadt ” skull that it was discovered “ in the loess of 
the valley of the Rhone,” near “ Wurtemburg.” Is not this 
much as if one were to write of ‘Cambridge, in the valley of the 
Clyde, near England ” ? 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Dr. Joun Brown, of Edinburgh, as a little lad was bitten some- 
what severely by an ill-natured cur, and in after years, with a 
touch of characteristic humour, he was wont to say that he had 
remained “bitten”? ever since. Dogs big and little wagged 
their tails at his approach, as he rambled in meditative mood, a 
benign and picturesque figure, through the Edinburgh streets. 
The lonely and half-famished mongrel, dodging along the foot- 
path in mortal fear of kicks, was surprised into sudden self- 
respect when Dr. John Browné, with kindly salutation, stooped 
down to pat the rough coat of the poor little four-footed waif. 
The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
itself has hardly done more in defence of the defenceless than 
the author of “ Rab and his Friends.” Far and wide that 
exquisite story has made its own appeal, and its blended humour 
and pathos, imagination and sympathy, have moved countless 
readers first to merriment and then to tears. The devotion of 
the carrier's dog to his sick mistress has cast a glamour over the 
meek fidelity of other shaggy dependants, so that Rab in his 
way has become a benefactor of his whole species. A busy 
physician in the grey metropolis of the north, Dr. John Brown 
for half a lifetime was too engrossed in his own calling, and 
perhaps also too distrustful of his own literary powers, to do 
more than dabble oceasionally with pen-and ink. He was eight- 
and-forty when he published “ Hora Subsecive,” his first book— 
a bundle of half-medieal, half-literary papers tied together with 
loose string. Quick eyes soon discovered the touch of genius in 
the book, and Dr. John Brown was for a while inclined to be 
abashed at hisown fame. He died just eleven years ago, in May, 
1882, and since then many friendly voices have been raised in his 
yraise. He has been described as a Scottish Charles Lamb; but 
Thackeray and the good old Covenanting race at Haddington from 
which he sprang had yet more to dowith his outlook on life and his 
methods of expression. In a little volume of less than two hundred 
ages Dr. Alexander Peddie, of Edinburgh, takes the reader into 
fis confidence, and gives him some genial and welcome “‘ Recollee- 
tions of Dr. John Brown.” The charm of this monograph is 
due to the fact that Dr. Peddie knew the author of “ Rab and 
his Friends ” intimately, and that there was much in tommon 
between them over and above the love of dogs. Slight though 
these reminiscences are, they are suggestive, and we see our 
Seottish philosopher, so to speak, in his study and in his slippers. 
Dr. Peddie declares that it is not easy to describe the fascination 
which his presence exercised over those who found him in good 
health onl spirits by his own fireside. “The influence was 
something akin to the pleasure felt from the fragrance of freshest 
flowers, or the harmony of sweetest music. Evensolid, soberminded 
people felt this spell in his company.” No attempt is made in 
these pages to hide the fact that he had his prejudices, his pet 
likes and dislikes in literature ; but Dr. Peddie adds that he had 
few perverse twists in his mental vision, and not a sour or a 
bitter spot in his whole nature. Interwoven with these remi- 
niscences are a few characteristic letters, whilst portraits and 
pen-and-ink sketches lend an additional interest to a record 
which is both modest and sympathetic. 


* Recoitiections or Dr. Jonn Brown. With a Selection from his 
Correspondence. By Alexander Peddie, M.D., F.R.C.P. Portraits. 
London : Percival & Co. Crown 8vo. 

Sermons DELIVERED in LynpuuRsT Roap Cuurcn, HaMpsTEaD. 
R. F. Horton, M.A. London :*James Clarke & Co. Crown 8vo. 

Tue Law Retatrxe to Scnootmasters, By Henry W. Disney, B.A. 
London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street, Crown 8vo, 

Waenrs:Teap ; Some MATERIALS FoR ITS History, TERRITORIAL, MANORIAL, 
AND Durine THE Events Betwken. By F. Barham Zincke, Vicar of 
Wherstead, author of ‘‘A Walk in the Grisons,”’ etc. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Demy 8vo. 

History or Enouisn Lirerature. By Bernhard Ten Brink. Trans- 
lated from the German by W. Clarke Robinson, Ph.D. Vol, IL. 
London : George Bell & Sons. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

Essays ON THE GREATER GERMAN PorTs ayp Writers. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With an Introduction by Ernest Rhys. The Scott Library. 
London : Walter Scott. Crown 8vo, (ls. 6d.) 

Mitton: Parapise Lost—Booxs I. anp II. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes. By H. C. Beeching, B.A., and E. K. Chambers. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 12mo. (2s, 6d.) 


By 


Amongst the younger men in the Congregational ministry 
the Rev. R. F. Hoit«n, of Hampstead, holds a foremost place, 
and if life is spared to him there seems every likelihood that he 
will yet exercise a wide influence in the counsels of Noncon. 
formity. It is only a few years since he came to the Metropolis 
—having relinquished the prospect of a brilliant career at 
Oxford—to take up the burden of the ministry, and since then 
he has won recognition as a preacher who is not afraid to grapple 
either with the spiritual difficulties or the social problems of the 
age. These ‘* Sermons” are quick with life, and touch its prac- 
tical issues with manly siraightforwardness and a moral insight 
which is seldom at fault. Mr. Horton explains that they were 
taken down by a shorthand writer and roughly corrected, and 
were issued, in the first instance, month by month for the use of 
members of his own cougregation ; and he adds that they were 
“ehosen for this destination not hy the preacher, but by the 
printer.” Let us say frankly, and at once, that these vigorous 
and suggestive addresses suffer from the lack of revision, and it 
seems a pity that Mr. Horton allowed them to go forth in this 
permanent form without subjecting them to the process known 
as stringent revision. Trifling faults of style apart, however, 
these sermons bear witness toa brave attempt to promote applied 
Christianity, as well as to show, by arguments and illustrations 
drawn from a wide field of observation and reading, the sweet 
reasonableness, no less than the inflexible authority, of its 
Founder's claims. 

“The Law Relating to Schoolmasters” is an admirable 
exposition, free from legal technicalities and quibbles of the 
teaching profession. At the outset Mr. Disney reminds us that 
the legal position of the schoolmaster. although depending for 
the most part upon general principles of law, is to a considerable 
extent affected by peculiar legislation, and varies according to 
the class of school over which he presides. For the sake of con- 
venience it is possible to classify the schools of this country 
under the following broad divisions :—Publie Schools, such as 
Eton, Rugby, and Harrow; Endowed Schools under the En- 
dowed Schools Act of 1869; Endowed Schools which have not 
been brought within the scope of that Act; Board Schools and 
private academies. (Questions which relate to the headmaster 
and his responsibilities to those who appointed him are first of 
eall discussed in these pages, and then other points connected 
with the schoolmaster and his assistants are explained, and 
afterwards the whole subject of his relation to pupil and parent 
is set forth. 

The lights and shadows of rural life in Suffolk are artlessly 
yo'trayed in the present vicar’s account of the parish of 
Vherstead. The book is the outcome of contributions to a local 

journal, and it is rich in archeological and historical interest 
The author, the Rev. F. Barham Zincke, wields a practised pen, 
and he contrives to render the results of his research interesting 
to readers who have never even heard of Wherstead before they 
encountered this volume. He traces the annals of the parish from 
century to century, and makes us acquainted with a succession of 
local squires, parsons, and village worthies. The quaint customs 
and lingering superstitions of East Anglia brighten the page, 
and considerable light is east by the book on the old manorial 
system as it once prevailed. The book is, in short, full of curious 
information, and, as it is written in a genial and picturesque 
manner, it deserves to be welcomed far beyond the borders of 
Suffolk. 

After an interval of ten years the second volume of the late 
Professor Bernhard Ten Brink's “ History of English Litera- 
ture” has at length appeared. Professor Ten Brink died 
suddenly in January of last year, and among the last acts of his 
life was the revision of Dr. Clarke Robinson’s English version 
of the German text. This scholarly version of a work of great 
and original research may be said, therefore, to appear, not merely 
with the sanction, but the co-operation of its distinguished 
author. The first volume traced the development of English 
literature from the earliest times to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and this instalment of the work is chiefly devoted to a 
masterly analysis of Chaucer and Wyclif, whilst the closing 
pages deal with the new learning and its influence on the growth 
of English prose. If we rightly understand the translator's 
preface, Professor Ten Brink left material for another volume, 
and in it he traces the progress of the literature of this country 
to the accession of Elizabeth. If that is so, we trust that it may 
be promptly published, for the work is one of permanent value, 
and it ought to be, without any unnecessary loss of time, placed 
in its completed form in the hands of students. 

Cariyle’s little work at Craigenputtock, when he dwelt apart 
there an austere recluse, between the years 1828 and 1834, in- 
cluded “ Essays on the Greater German Poets and Writers,” 
with which the world by this time is tolerably well familiar. 
They were originally printed in the Foreign Review, the West- 
minster Review, and Fraser's Magazine, and they belong to the 
period when “ Sartor Resartus” was beginning to take shape in 
its author’s mind. ‘These essays on Novalis, Richter, Schiller, 
Goethe, and the “‘ Nibelungen Lied,” have just been issued in the 
Scott Library, with a brief introduction by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 
Mr. Froude is inclined to think that too much has been made of 
the German influence in Carlyle’s literary development. On the 
whole, however, we agree with Mr. Rhys that, after due 
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lowance has been made for the cottage home at Ecclefechan 
nd the foree and fervour of its inmates, it was the spell of 
toethe, Schiller, and other great masters in German philosophy 
nd morals which alone accounts for that “ extraordinary display 
f tremendous intellectual energy” which compelled the world 
» listen to the oracular and often enigmatical utterances of 
homas Carlyle. 

Two well-known Oxford scholars, the Rev. H. C. Beeching 
and Mr. E. K. Chambers, have edited * Paradise Lost,” Books I. 


with Homer, and it is urged in these pages that Milton is no 
whit behind the singer of the Iliad and the Odyssey in 
nobleness, in the sustained dignity of his poem, and in perfect 
sureness of touch, and there is truth in the assertion that asa 
master of style he is incomparable. This school edition of the 
first two books of “ Paradise Lost” gives a brief summary of 
Milton’s career, and also discusses with care and suggestiveness 
the literary characteristics, the stracture, and the intent of his 
great poem. The notes are brief, numerous, and critical. 
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E PROFUNDIS—GRAND NEW DEVOTIONAL 
PICTURE. 
By SIR NOEL PATON, R.S.A., LL.D. 
**Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord,” 
‘Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 


This most beautiful and most touchingly impressive Picture, which was, by specia 
command, submitted to her Majesty the Queen at Balmoral, is 


NOW ON VIEW at 
“HENRY GRAVES & CO.’8 GALLERIES, 6, Pall Mall. 


Hours, 10 till 6. Saturday, zo till s. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—TENTH EXHIBITION 
of MODERN PICTURES OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6, at the DUDLEY 
GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, W. 








S?: MARY’S HOSPITAL, PADDINGTON, W., greatly 
needs HELP. THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 





Ceo REQUIRED to extend a Sound, Wholesale 


Business (monopoly). The money invested to be expended in executing large 
orders and extending the business. Principals or their Solicitors only treated with, in the 
strictest confidence, Apply by letter to Solicitor, care of Bates, Hendy & Co., 37, 
Walbrook, E.C. 


LEGISLATORS AND OTHERS 


Interested in the Dissipation of the Fog Nuisance, and the 
General Comfort of the People. 








Call at ASHTON axnp GREEN IRON COMPANY, 11 to 15, Bury Street, 
St. Mary Axe, City (five minutes’ walk from the Bank of England), and see an 
ordinary open fire tile stove in use that is absolutely smokeless, that will burn anything, 
and that prevents the draughts usually experienced from doors and windows, and that 
is manufactured and supplied by this Company as cheaply as the smokers and fog 
producers are sold at. ApprRoxIMATs Cost For Fuvet, One Penny per Day. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


MEMBERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE are NOT ALLOWED to 
ADVERTISE for business purposes, or to issue circulars to persons other than their 
own principals. Brokers or Agents who advertise are not in any way connected with 
the Stock Exchange, or under the control of the Committee. List of Members of the 
Stock Exchange who act as Stock and Share Brokers may be obtained on application 
to FRANCIS LEVIEN, 

Secretary to the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 





Whittaker & Co. 


Committee Room, The Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
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UNIVERSALLY COMMENDED. 
HE MODERN REVIEW. (May.) Sixpence ; post free, 7%d. The contents 
include Newcastle Children (Canon Franklin)}—Real 7. Mock Modesty (Lady Cook) 
The Kreutzer Sonata—The New Type of Woman—Parents and Children—A Terrible 
Record— Mr. Gladstone and Mme. Crepaz—A Library Question— Mrs. Grundy's Victims, 
&c. With three chapters of the New Novel, ‘‘Our Master—Woman.” 4, Bouverie Street, 
London. 


HE YOST TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

Limited, have OPI NE D a BR ANC H in Belfast, at premises in the 

fine block of buildings erect r the Central Hotel. There will bea SCHOOL 
of SHORTHAND and TYPE WR ITING in ce cencedan aii the Branch. 


Sauailew “Benevolent 
rovident Jnstitution. 


PATRONS 
THE RIGHT HON. EARL DERBY, K.G. 
THE RIGHT HON. EARL ROSEBERY, K.G. 
PRESIDENTS: 
SIR ALGERNON BORTHWICK, BART., M.P. 
SIR W. J. R. COTTON, Chamberlain of London, 





OFFICE: 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 18302. 


THE benefits of this Institution are given to a hard- 
working and useful class, whose calling is beset 
with many hardships, and whose members have to 
work from the early hours of the morning until late 
at night for the comfort and amusement of the 
community at large. The late hours of work entail 
many privations and great liability to sickness, so 
that many utterly break down and are compelled to 
appeal to this Society for help. 

Every case is dealt with after the strictest inves- 
tigation and according to its merits. Members of 
the trade subscribing 5s. annually are eligible for 
pensions of £20 per annum, or their widows to pensions 
of £15 per annum. 


THE 


Annual Festival Dinner, 


UNDER THE PRESIDENCY OF 


H. M. STANLEY, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., 


HELD IN WHITEHALL ROOMS or Tue 


HOTEL METROPOLE, LONDON, 


On Friday, the 26th May, 1893. 


TICKETS, 
LADY OR GENTLEMAN, 2]s, EACH. 


WILL BE 


TO ADMIT 


FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS, 
AUDRY, CHAR mm Esq MILES, THOMAS, Esvy. 
BORTHWICK,StR ALGERNON, | NEWSTEAD, JOSEPH, Esv. 
BaRT., MP. PAYNE, GEO. ADNEY, Esa. 
BOYLE, JOHN B., Eso. PLANK, WILLIAM, Esa. 


COTTRELL, J. MASKELL, Esq. REID, T. WEMYSS, Eso. 
DOULTON, six HENRY. ROTHSCHILD, ALFRED DE, 
DESART, Tue Ricur Hon. THe Esq. 

EARL OF. SMITH, Tue Rr. Hon. W. F.D., 
FRANCIS, JOHN C., Esa. M.P. 


GRAVATT, ROBERT, Esa. .| TENNANT, CHARLES, Esa. 
GILL, L. UPCOTT, Esa. TENNYSON, Tue Ricutr Hon. 


HART, EDWARD, E Lorn H. 
HART, HENRY C., Esq., J.P., TERRY, PETER, Esa. 

F, 7 VALLENTINE, GRIMBLE, Esa. 
HOWE, Es VICKERS, GEORGE, Eso. 
HUTTON, JOHN, aR ot of VICKERS, WILLIAM, Eso. 
LAWSON, Str EDWARD, Bart. = L IERS, Tue Ricnur Hon. 


LLOYD, FRANK, Eso. P., M.P. 
LOBB, JOHN, Ese, C.C., WHITE’ JOHN, Esa. 
M.L.S.B. WILLIAMS, HENRY, Eso. 
MACKINNON, SIR WILLIAM. | WOOLF, DAVID s., Eso. 
McFARLANE, WILLIAM, Ese. | WOODS, WALTER J., Ese. 
WOODMAN, E., Eso. 
YATES, EDMUND, Eso. 
W. W. JONES, 


MARSTON, E., Es 
MARSTON, Kk. B., 1 


Secretary. 





Monthly, Price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIE 


CONTENTS FOR May. 


The Financial Scheme of the Home a ~ By Nemo. 

Some Aspects of Home Rule. By E. ” eck y- 

The Rec-nt Eclipse. By Sir R. sal LD. F.R.S. 

A May-Day Dialogue. By Vernon Lee. 

rhe Policy of Leo XIII. A Rejoinder from Rome. By Father Bran 
Christ in Modern Theology. By Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 

The Anti-Semitic ey it. By 7 Whitman. 

A Garden in Stone. A. E. - Dowling. 

Industrial Schools a, Ferentle PLL By Rev. A. A. W. Drew. 
Professor Weism no's Theories. By Herbert Spencer. 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 





O THE READERS OF THE “ SPEAK 


27, Bruton Street, Berkeley. Square, W., April, 18; 

It having been decided not to hold a dinner this year in aid of the fu 
HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, I venture to APPEAL to you on beha 
institution. 

Our income from investments, subscriptions, donations, and other sources 
£8,000, whilst the expenditure, which does not int rease except in proportion to the 
done, is about £12,000. Unless the difference is subscribed, we shall have to re 
number of « att, 

The good conferred on the community by this Hospital is now so fully re 
that I am sure you will consider that it is worthy of your support. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR LUCAS, Chairmg 

P.S.—Should you be willing to aid us, please to send your donation to me or 
Secretary, Adrian Hope, Esq., The Hospital fur Sick Children, Great 
Street, W.C. 


All contributions received in response to this appeal will be acknowledged wee 
' t S 


the daily papers. 
The following DONATIONS RE CEIVED to date — 
J. Cleghorn, Esq. 5 W. E. Mozley, Esq. . fe i 
Mrs. Mc ley 


Miss Lucy Cohen 101 
Louis Davidson, Esq. : 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. 21 
Mrs. Goldsmid 


Mrs. Henry Merton 
Claude G. Montefiore, Esq. 
Mrs. Montefiore 


Mrs, Lionel Lucas 100 0 O F. D. Mocatta, Es 
F. L. Lucas, Esq $5 5 0 Colonel Tuck 
Henry Lucas, Esq. 10 10 





Cdurational. 


LEYS SCHOO! 


CAMBRIDGE. 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCED 
FRIDAY, MAY. 


THE 


Oru 





An Examination for Entrance Scholarships (available { 
September next) will be held in July. Particulars ca: 


obtained now from the Head Master. 


UGBY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will begin TUESDAY, JUNE 6. Particulars 
btained from Head Master. 





wiss WILLS, ini Head-Mistress of the Nor 
High-School, and MADAME DE WORMS, have a comfortable EDU 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 5 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French 


German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOO 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. : : : - Head Master 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N. 


Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 


FOR Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, J. D. McCiure, M.A., LL 
to the Boarding House Master ; or to the Secretary. 


Summer Term a —_ 4. 








HE “COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINI 
FARMS, Lumrep, Hoitestry Bay, Surro.x. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, Xc. 
The College owns and farms, for the instruction of its Students 
fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


Westminster School. 


An EXAMINATION to fill up vacant SCHOLARSHI 
and EXHIBITIONS will begin on Tuespay, July 
For details apply to the Heap Master, 
Westminster. 


Dean’s Yai 
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